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“Ghe “Raison D’Stre” of the 
School Press Review 


HE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW may appear 
to the casual reader as a magazine in which 
can be found notes and comments concern- 

ing activities in the field of school publications, 
articles pertaining to the making of these publi- 
cations, and stories taken from school newspapers 
and magazines illustrated by cuts and designs from 
the same source. 


THE REVIEW is all this, of course, but there 
is a definite plan or design in its make-up. The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association was estab- 
lished for the purpose of improving student writ- 
ing and creative work through the medium of the 
school publication. 
nal are inseparable. 


The Association and its jour- 

The annual convention, the 
largest of its kind in the world, stimulates the in- 
terest of those who are fortunate in being able to 
attend, but there are.thousands of members of the 
staffs of school publications whose only contact 
with the Association is through the pages of THE 
REVIEW. 


Why does it print student stories, poems, edi- 
torials, and other types of student writing? 


E VERY month THE REVIEW tries to print the 
most outstanding piece of student writing in 
each of the several fields so that the editorial staff 


’ by reading, studying, and comparing may be able 


to raise the level of excellence in their own publi- 
In other words, THE REVIEW is as its 
name implies, a review of current student writing 
as it appears in print. Use THE REVIEW asa 
As in 
the case of your own paper or magazine, it has its 
ups and downs. Some months our contributors 
write very well and we can present our readers 
with a splendid arrangement of student writings; 
other months something happens and we know 
that the level of excellence is not so high. 


cation. 


barometer of school publication activities. 


“WJ HEN you write for your own publication, you 


are writing for THE REVIEW, for all the 
members of the C. S. P. A. read it with a critical 


eye and next month it may be your own effort | 


which will be selected to set the style for the other | 
editors of the country. 
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The front page and one inside page of the C. S. P. A. Convention Extra described in this article 


ESIRING to find some means 
whereby the smaller secondary 
schools would be able to publish 

a weekly paper, A. J. Schabel (presi- 
dent of the Capital District Scholastic 
Press Association of New York State) 
made a layout of a 4-page paper that 
might be used with various duplicat- 
ing devices. 

Mr. Schabel then had a template 
blueprinted. These were handed to 
different boys with instructions for use 
in making a mimeographed stencil for 
school extras at the Industrial High 
School, Albany, New York. The tem- 
plate worked. When printed, the pap- 
er is formed into four pages with a 

“French fold.” 

With the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Convention’s days drawing near, the 
trip to New York and return was plan- 
ned. The boys suggested that the Al- 
bany delegation leave by boat and re- 
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turn by train, as this would be a saving 
of about $3.00 (figuring that one 
night’s expense at a hotel would be 
saved.) 


THE THE TRIAS ANGLE | 


IAN Avhany N_Y. March 21.1910 
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Publishing C. S. P. A. Conventions News 
for Albany, N. Y., Schools 


Anyone having travelled on water 
temembers the daily news sheet “On 
Board S. S. So and So.” This re- 
membrance really was the inspiration 
for the daily convention extra. 


IMEOTYPE stencils and a stylus 

were taken along. Wednesday 
night, aboard the S. S. Odell, (Hud- 
son Night Line) four boys, Gerald 
Batcher, Robert Uszner, Arthur J. Sny- 
der, and J. Winthrop Hartwell, wrote 
up copy for two pages and trans- 
ferred same to stencil. Thursday morn- 
ing at the McAlpin Hotel, the “New 
York correspondents” finished the 
fourth page and mailed the entire 4 
page stencil to Albany. 


Twenty-five minutes from the time 
the stencil was received at the Indus- 
trial High School, the entire student 


(Continued on Page 23) 


EVALUATION OF “ZABTORAH” 


“Zabtorah” was selected to be the prize 
story of the Sketch Book for these reasons: 
I. Suppression— ( 

No unnecessary words or characters are 
introduced to divert the reader’s attention 
from the central idea, the psychological ef- 
fect of fear upon a sensitive spirit. 

Il. 

The setting, although oriental and ancient, 
is charged with the same interests as those 


Background— 


that confront the reader of a story in a 
modern setting owing to the clever treatment 
that portrays the universality of the human 
emotions of love and fear. 

III. Characterization— 

Colorful, picturesque scenes, and, moving 
in their midst, characters as vivid to the 
reader as though painted with brush in oils. 
IV. Unity of Effect— 

The mood is caught up in the first line— 
“Here is thine enemy”. The emotion grows 
in interest and persists even to the last line 
of the story. The point of view, that of 
Zabtorah’s, is held closely from start to 
finish. 


HE first time Zabtorah entered 

the temple of Pasht as a priestess, 

an inner voice warned, “Here is 
thine enemy.” That day her eyes had 
been filled with the glare of the hot 
Egyptian sun, and in the cool stone 
dimness of the hypostyle hall she en- 
countered the baleful, golden-eyed 
glance of the cat Prtolra, the strongest, 
blackest, and hugest specimen among 
all the feline temple inmates. Self-pro- 
tectingly, she wooed his love as though 
he had been a human foe. He re- 
sponded to her caresses with dignified 
flight or spitefully spit at her hand. 
Of late a truce reigned between them. 
However, Zabtorah was filled with 
the whole-hearted zeal of youth. She 
loved her work, the feeding of the cat 
favorites of the 
goddess Pasht. 
Beautiful crea- 
tures they were; 
of exceptional 
size and rare 
markings of fur; 
sleek, indolent, 
and affectionate. 
One day, Zab- 
torah moved 
slowly, languor- 
ously, across the 
temple hall, con- 


scious of her 
grace and the 
warmth of her 
blood. The hall e 
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Zabtorah 


By FRANCES ROSENBERG 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Miss Frances Rosenberg, author of 
“Zabtorah”, the prize story of the 
Sketch Book, Washington Irving 
High School, New York, received her 
academic diploma last June and the 
art diploma in February, 1932. She 
is now occupied with her art career 
and we hope will not relinquish her 
hold upon literature for which she 
has a distinct talent along creative 
lines. 
New York. She is of Hungarian an- 
cestry, her parents having come to 
New York in the early part of this 
century. Miss Rosenberg’s father re- 
ceived a diploma in civil engineering 
in Hungary, but has since received a 


Miss Rosenberg is a native of 


rabinical education and is known as 
the Reverend Solomon Rosenberg. 





with its vivid, cool, green and blue 
lotus emblems was a grateful contrast 
to the sun’s reflection on the hot sands. 
Ptolra was curled up at the foot of 
Pasht’s statue, purring loudly in the fe- 
licity of some cat dream. The girl 
could not resist prodding him gently 
with her foot. 

“I know you hate me,” she whispered 
as his claws struck her sandal. She 
laughed softly. Ptolra dozed off again. 

Into the quiet temple came the 
sounds of nearing footsteps and sing- 
ing voices. Pharaoh was approaching 
with the royal procession to pay hom- 
age to Pasht and to bring gifts. 

Behind Pharaoh came his son, bear- 
ing a golden bowl with a lapis-lazuli 
design, which contained a live fish for 
Prolra. With his own hands, Pharaoh 
took the bowl, poured out the water 
in a libation, and placed the gaping 


—_= 


morsel before the cat, who deigned to 
open one eye lazily. This Pharaoh 
deemed a good omen. 

The attention of Pharaoh’s youngest 
son had been concentrated on the bowl; 
to drop it would have been extremely 
unlucky and would have provoked his 
father’s ire. Now that has hands were 
empty he gazed around the assemblage 
with a bored air, which he felt to be 
rather smart, as it had been copied 
from the Barbarian Romans. His dark 
glance met that of Zabtorah’s. Be- 
cause she was a young and vital crea- 
ture, she slowly and radiantly blushed; 
then because she was a priestess, she 
paled. 

She could not endure that meeting 
of eyes and the conflict it stirred up 
within her. To quiet the frightened 
tumult in her breast, she slid behind a 
lotus-crowned column, thoroughly 
ashamed of her weakness. For all that, 
when the ceremony was ended her 


curiosity prompted her to peep from | 


ichind her hiding place. The prince 
had been searching for her with his 
eyes. They met Zabtorah’s. She knew 
he would be back. 

The prince came to the temple fre- 
quently, seeking without success the 
young priestess who had captured his 
fancy. The girl, reluctant but wise, 
kept herself hidden from his view. She 
became more sensitive, afraid that oth- 
ers would discern the whirlwind in her 
heart. None of the temple attendants 
paid special attention to her. Only 
Ptolra appeared to sense her agitation. 
His pitiless, staring eyes would follow 
her movements until Zabtorah had the 
uncomfortable feeling that he knew 
too much. 

Encounter with the prince was un- 
avoidable. His persistance finally won 
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out. One day Zabtorah was confronted : 


with his adoring 
eyes. He whis- 
pered, and she 
stayed to listen. 
She learned his 
name, Nil-olem. 
They met as 
often as_ they 
dared. These 
short furtive 
meetings were 
unsatisfactory to 
the impatient 
prince. 
“Beloved,” he 
pleaded, “will 
you be here at 


(Cont. on Pg. 7) 
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TTENDING the C. S. P. A. con- 
vention on March 10, 11, and 12 
were 1,436 student editors, staff 

members and faculty advisers to make 
the meeting the most successful ever 
held in the eight years that the asso- 
ciation has been established. The most 
complete and varied program that con- 
tained 111 speakers from all branches 
of journalism and other walks of life 
furnished the delegates with valuable 
information as well as entertaining 
them. There were 89 speakers in 1931. 

The feature of the convention, the 
talks of George Palmer Putnam, noted 
author and explorer, and Dr. Laurence 
M. Gould, second-in-command of the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition, proved to 
be the biggest attraction. Other promi- 
nent speakers, including Frazier Hunt, 
prominent NBC broadcaster; Carl W. 
Ackerman, dean of the Columbia 
School of Journalism; Captain William 
Haskell, assistant to the president of 
the New York Herald Tribune; John E. 
Allen, Editor of Linotype News; Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia Col- 
lege, and Reed Harris, Editor of the 
Columbia Daily Spectator, furnished 
the young journalists with more advice 
and information than they have ever 
received before. In the keynote speech 
of the convention Dean Ackerman 
cited the careers of Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of The New York Times; 
Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 
board of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers; and Arthur Brisbane, Hearst 
editor, as examples for all who are con- 
templating entering into the journalism 
profession. The faculty advisers also 
received their share in the many meet- 
ings which were scheduled expressly 
for them. 


The official total of 1,436 is not 
nearly so high as that of 1931 when 
1,615 people attended. This was largely 
due to the depression, which appre- 
ciably reduced the number coming 
from near-by schools. However, the 
contest was the largest in the history of 
the association, with 860 members or 
approximately 30 more than ever be- 
fore. There were 23 states represented, 
and the two delegates to come the 
farthest distance were David McAuley 
of Klamath Union High School, Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., and Bob Smyth of 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Wash. 
Smyth was the second delegate to rep- 
resent his high school in two successive 
years. Other far-away states which were 
represented were Florida, Illinois, In- 
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They Came--They Saw—They Learned 


Cc. S. P. A. Convention Report Sounds Like Compilation of Higher Mathematics with 1,436 Delegates 


One Hundred Eleven Speakers 


diana, Maine, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The quartet from Joseph Jenks 
Junior High School, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, entertained a general meeting 
as it did in 1931. The principal enter- 
tainment, however, was furnished at 
the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel where 
the delegates saw the Columbia Uni- 
versity Players present “How Revolt- 
ing”, a musical comedy typical of 
revolutionary Central America. The 
convention luncheon was held in the 
Grand Central Palace, which was filled 
to overflowing, resulting in an over- 
flow luncheon being held in the Hotel 
Montclair. An orchestra played at the 
main luncheon so that the delegates 
could dance. 

The special convention issue which 


Hearing 


was written by the school journalists 
was issued on Saturday morning. This 
edition contained general stories of the 
meetings and was considered one of 
the best ever put out by the delegates. 

The results of the contest which were 
printed in The New York Times on 
Friday morning, March 11, proved of 
much interest to all the delegates, who 
were assembled in McMillin Theater 
after they had heard that the prize 
winners were announced. Saturday 
morning the entire list of delegates was 
released in the morning papers. 

The trips to the plants of The New 
York Herald Tribune and The New 
York Times were well attended. The 
delegates also took advantage of the 
reduced theater tickets and saw opera 
and stage performances. 


cAnd Here’s How They Wrote 


HIRTY-SEVEN sectional meet- 

ings of the eighth annual 

C.S.P.A. convention, held on Fri- 
day, were reported by delegates and 
printed in the special Convention 
Number of the “Columbia Spectator”, 
the daily publication for the Columbia 
undergraduates. 

Since space hampers the inclusion of 
all articles, a good cross-section of the 
doings and writings on Friday is here 
presented. 


New Purpose 
Necessary, 
Murphy Says 

After reaching the goal of physical 
improvement set at the founding of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, the time has come to decide what 
the future aims of the group should 
be, Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the Association, told a gathering of 


121 faculty advisors yesterday at a 
luncheon in John Jay Hall. 


“Standards of make-up and style 
have been raised about as high as we 
can hope to get them,” Mr. Murphy 
said. He went on to explain that since 
this point had been reached, two dif- 
ferent schools had arisen. The bone 
of contention between these two 
groups, he said, was whether school 
publications should remain amateur 





affairs or whether they should be con- 
verted into accredited features of the 
curriculum. 


Chairmen Attend Meeting 


At a meeting later in the afternoon 
of state chairmen and heads of the 
Federation the point was discussed in 
further detail. The general opinion, 
which was shared by Mr. Murphy was 
that the present status should be re- 
tained. The tendency to organize 
classes in journalism and pick publica- 
tion staffs only from these classes to 
the exclusion of talent that may not 
have found its way to the special 
groups was vigorously condemned. 


Mr. Murphy said that the desired 
situation was in force at Columbia. 
“The staffs of Spectator,” he said, “are 
composed of students who do the work 
because they like it and not because 
they are specializing in it. Of course, 
some of them may go into journalism 
but those who are going to be lawyers 
or businessmen are not excluded. If 
the Columbia daily were published by 
the School of Journalism, we would 
have a situation akin to that advocated 
by those who desire work on the high 
school newspaper included in the for- 
mal curriculum.” 


At the meeting of chairmen held 
later in the afternoon, the faculty ad- 
visers outlined the situations prevailing 
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in their own and other schools. A 
hierarchy of systems was demonstrated, 
ranging from complete separation of 
publication and school-work to com- 
plete interdependence between the two. 
The advisors agreed to adopt a plan 
of action that would have as its aim 
the attainment of a more standardized 
system of school publication adminis- 
trations. 


Gould Talks 
On Antarctic 


Speaking on his adventures in the 
Antarctic as second-in-command of the 
Byrd Expedition, Dr. Laurence M. 
Gould addressed an enthusiastic au- 
dience of more than a thousand dele- 
gates of the press convention in the 
McMillin Theatre yesterday. Dr. 
Gould was introduced by his friend 
and companion on several Arctic ex- 
peditions, George Palmer Putnam, 
publisher. Following Dr. Gould’s lec- 
ture and movie talk on his 1500 mile 
sledge trip of geological survey, Mr. 
Putnam spoke on popular books of 
adventure. 


Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, secretary of 
the press association, introduced Mr. 
Putnam who spoke briefly on the value 
of the training on small town news- 
papers and then turned the meeting 


over to Dr. Gould. 
Show Movies of Trip 


“People’s conceptions are vague con- 
cerning the polar regions,” asserted 
Dr. Gould. He added that the dangers 
of antarctic exploration are not known 
to the average person. Several reels 
of the movie record of the famous 
1500 mile trip to the polar wastes to 
survey the gelogic condition of the 
region were displayed. Throughout 
the entire showing the element of hu- 
mor interposed by the speaker domi- 
nated. 


New York Awes 
School Editor 
By ROBERT SMYTH 
(Lincoln H. S., Tacoma, Wash.) 


New York—a dream, a vision, an 
ambition. 

New York—how vast a word. The 
city of wealth, the city of poverty. The 
city of crime. The city of heart-aches, 
of pleasure, where men are made and 
men are destroyed, where dollars are 
gotten and dollars are lost. The city 
where the whole world has a part. 

Since I first heard of the glory of 
New York, of its great white way, of 
its man made giant structures, I have 
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Hand Set Contest Winners 


THE CO-OPERATOR, School of In- 
dustrial Arts, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
JUNIOR CITIZEN, Connecticut 
Junior Republic, Litchfield, Conn. 
VILLAGE CRIER, Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
VOCATIONAL MESSENGER, In- 
dustrial High School, Albany. 
VOICE, Browning School, Tenafly, 
3 
Honorable Mention—THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL REVIEW, published by 
Teachers of Berlin, N. H. Public 
Schools. 





longed to see it and realize its reality. 

In my senior year of high school my 
longing began to shape itself into a 
reality. 

On the way I visited Chicago and 
Cleveland. I expected to be impressed, 
I wasn’t. Accordingly when I ap- 
proached New York I was all set to 
meet with grim disappointment. 

I took a trip to the top of the Em- 
pire State building. One hundred and 
two stories in the air, 1230 feet. There 
below me stretched the great metrop- 
olis, buildings as far as the eye could 
reach, the Statue of Liberty, the Cath- 
edral of St. John the Divine, Central 
Park, Long Island. 





Columbia’s Size Awes 
Delegates As Lectures 


Interest Them 


By DAVID McAULEY 
(Klamath Falls High, Oregon) 


Delegates from Korea and the Bronx 
have, we dare say, similar thoughts 
about the convention. 


The prevailing attitude is one of 
awe. The magnitude of the university 
itself is enough to humble the tallest 
timber from the Far West. As if a 
gigantic institution like Columbia were 
not enough, a delegate is further con- 
founded by all the hubbub of registra- 
tion and the like. To find a specified 
place on the Campus in the short time 
generally available requires an expert 
geographer. 

Places and things may be awe-in- 
spiring, but the mighty personages 
among the faculty create an emotion 
which is similar to nothing else a dele- 
gate has felt before. But this feeling 
passes as soon as one personally meets 
these entirely human individuals. 


On becoming orientated, the dele- 
gate soon realizes that here is a won- 
derful opportunity, not only to listen 
to leaders in the field of journalism, 
but also to exchange ideas with others. 


Bond Attacks 
Censorship 


The guiding motive behind the 
preparation of any type of story is the 
desire to interest the average reader, 
declared Professor F. Fraser Bond, of 
the School of Journalism. Discussing 
the problem of censorship, he insisted 
that “the best of all censorships is that 
exerted by the individual writer’s own 
good sense and good breeding.” 


“Writing in these days has developed 
into a highly competitive, I might al- 
most say, ‘cut-throat’ business,” Pro- 
fessor Bond said. ‘Unless we, as edi- 
tors, as reporters, as authors, can in- 
terest the average reader, we had bet- 
ter shut up our typewriters and strike 
out for fresh fields and pastures now,” 
he stated. 

The wisest deans and principals, ac- 
cording to Professor Bond, are those 
who allow their non-conformists plenty 
of rope. “Beyond the zone of sane 
and cogent criticism lies the pale of 
indiscretion. Indiscretion in the ma- 
turer world finds penalties quickly 
treading on its heels; indiscretion in 
a world in microcosm should fare no 
less lightly.” 


News Makeup 


Is Explained 
By RUSSELL DOW 
(Woodsville H. S., Woodsville, N.H). 

Using specially prepared charts to 
illustrate his argument, John E. Allen, 
editor of “The Linotype News” of 
Brooklyn, New York, delivered a short 
speech on paper make-up in relation to 
the type employed. Mr. Allen pointed 
out that newspaper type should be 
blended harmoniously, and that type 
should be chosen according to size, 
style, and legibility. 


great importance in producing a neat- 
appearing and readable paper. 

The use of an adequate amount of 
space in the heads, a sparing use of 
italics throughout, and an adequate 


balance of the front page with at least % 
two heads included in the lower half & 


of the page were among the requisites 


Mr. Allen mentioned as particularly 4 
useful to the editor of the small high @ 


school paper. 





Calls Fiction Writing 
Best Creative Work 


By ELEANOR CUNNINGHAM 
(Paterson, N. J. Central High School) 

Young people’s interests 
varied that only they can write the 
type of stories which they themselves 
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prefer, declared Dr. Mabel Louise 


> Robinson in a talk in Room 203 Ham- 


ilton on the subject “Writing Fiction 
for Students in the Secondary School.” 


Dr. Robinson began by encouraging 
the students, declaring that story 
writing is so interesting that one is in- 
spired to real work. Nothing satisfies 
more than creative work, she contin- 
ued. The necessities in good story 
writing, she said, are originality, real- 
ity, and a feeling that the author knows 
what he is talking about. Dr. Robin- 
son advised the use of a notebook in 
which to record impressions of places, 
and people, and of emotions. The 
best writing is done when one is rested 
and fresh of mind, she concluded. 





Stresses Importance 
Of Ability and Energy 


By VERNON GROUNDS 
(Clifton H. S., Clifton, N. J.) 


In selecting the various depart- 
ment heads in general, and the editor- 
in-chief in particular, Mrs. W. Moore, 
adviser of the Miami Times, stressed 
the importance of administrative abil- 
ity, tact, and unselfishness, placing 
special emphasis upon the importance 
of energy. Another essential factor 
in the selection of the staff, according 
to Mrs. Moore, is that of personal con- 
tact and knowledge of individual ca- 
pabilities and tendencies. 


Mrs. Moore recommended _ that 
“sponsors stand opposed to commer- 
cialism and to working for any financial 
reward. Work of this type must be 
done for sheer love of the work.” 





Troxell Discusses 
Headline Schedules 


By EMERSON BUCKLEY 
(Marquand School, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


The headlines of your newspapers 
are the show spots, said Charles F. 
Troxell in his talk on “Headline 
Schedules.” Mr. Troxell used his new 
book, “Headline Schedule Monograph 
of the C. S. P. A.” for the text of his 
talk. Attractive headlines are the 
things that interest your patrons in 
reading the articles following them, he 


said. 


A small school paper should not use 
headlines that are too conspicuous for 
its size. The best authority as to the 
size and boldness of your headlines, he 
declared, is your printer. Bodoni, 
Caslon, and Goudy are about the three 
most popular forms of headline type, 
according to Mr. Troxell. 
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Southern Girl Agog 
At Big City Speech 

By Bernadine Chetelet 
(Seton H. S., Baltimore, Md.) 

They stare at you; yes, they do 
and smile to themselves, these 
northerners of the Big City. You 
are entirely unconscious of the 
cause of the rude behavior until 
you get the idea ten minutes 
later that your speech is the ob- 
ject of their amusement. 

People who wish to attend con- 
| ventions which attract delegates 
from all points of the compass as 
does a certain C. S. P. A. conven- 
tion should study weeks ahead to 
acquire the universal dialect 
which apparently has its source 
in New York. The next time I, 
at least, shall endeavor to broad- 
en my “a’s” and roll my “r’s” 
in order to attract less attention 
in the little city of Columbia 
University. 














Rudrauff Explains 


Two Types of Balance 


By NORMA RICHMAN 

(Girls High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Two kinds of balance, axial and oc- 
cult, were explained by Mr. Roland L. 
Rudrauff at one of the sectional meet- 
ings in Hamilton Hall yesterday. He 
emphasized the importance of optical, 
line drawings, and contrast in black 
and white. Simple practices, the use 
of silhouettes and complementary col- 
ors, he said, were striking. 

Mr. Rudrauff also spoke of three 


principles which we take from nature, 


repetition, progression, and alterna- 
tion. He closed his lecture by showing 
several kinds of cover designs which 
the members of his art staff had made. 
They used Greek, Chinese, Indian, 
and Dutch designs effectively and 
charmingly. 


Values 
The meetings of the C. S. P. A. 


Convention have definitely shown what 
journalistic work means to high school 
students. That they are really in earn- 
est about their newspaper work is 
proven by their eager search for new 
ideas, suggestions for improvement, 
and a broader viewpoint. The future 
iournalist will find that his work on the 
high school newspaper will be of in- 
valuable aid to him in later years. By 
doing the same work on a smaller 
scale, he gathers an accurate idea of 
what journalism requires. In this man- 
ner, he can easily determine what qual- 
ities are needed for success in that line 
and whether he is suited for it. Aside 
from the practical value, there is some- 
thing even more precious to be gained 
from journalistic work. 

These staff members know the joy 
that creative writing brings. Just 
what value it is to them is evidenced 
by their happy pride in their own pub- 
lications. To students such as these, 
this work is not a duty but a pleasure. 

Whether the practical value out- 
weighs the happiness that comes from 
a thing well-written is a debatable mat- 
ter. That both are worth all the ef- 
fort expended to get them is beyond 
question. The delegates at this con- 
vention show by their earnest attitude 
that they have gained both. 

SYLVIA LEIBOVIT, 
Miami Senior High, Miami, Fla. 


Elementary Group Profits 


Schools of Education Sessions Held 


HE Elementary School program 
"ated with a very interesting talk 

by Mr. Salvage of the Mount 
Vernon Daily Argus on “The Editing 
of a Newspaper.” His whole address 
was couched in language that all could 
easily follow. He stressed the point of 
the importance of files and the business 
of the copy readers, and emphasized 
very clearly the importance of the ed- 
itorial board and their power in de- 
termining the policy of the paper. His 
talk on the teletypesetter was partic- 
ularly interesting. He concluded by 
saying that a good newspaper man must 
be a master in his field if his news- 
paper is to meet the needs of news- 
paper readers of the present day. 


Miss Anna Creighton Scott, of Leo- 
nia, New Jersey, had charge of the 
second part of the program. 

The first speaker on this program was 
Mr. Charles F. Troxell, of Philadel- 
phia, who talked on the “Value of 
Elementary Papers Afhliating with the 
C. S. P. A.” He stressed that the ex- 
perience of the C. S. P. A. and the 
assistance it offered in circularizing and 
in communicating with others interest- 
ed and the inspiration gained at the 
annual exhibition and through the an- 
nual contest could not but bear good 
fruit. Yet he emphasized clearly that 
each division must work out its own 
plan. 

Miss Roberta Oliphant of Green 





Five 


Acres School, Scarsdale, New York, 
gave a very interesting talk on the 
“School Paper as an Outlet for Ac- 
tivities.” 

The talk given by Mr. Murphy was 
certainly a clearing house of any 
misunderstanding that there might be 
on the business management of the 
Elementary Section, and it certainly 
left in the minds of all those present 
that an organization that left such free- 
dom and scope and encouragement to 
go on, had all opportunity in its own 
hands. 

Mr. George Cowie, of Hillside. New 
Jersey, gave a very interesting talk on 
“The Publishing of a School Paper.” 
One of the strong features was that it 
behooved all authorities in school work 
to see that it was the work of che 
pupils and not the work of the faculty. 

Mr. Raymond S. Michael, of B. C. 
Gregory School, Trenton, New Jerscy, 
in a very few minutes made all of us 
realize that the time had arrived when 
the Elementary Section of the C. S. P. 
A. should have its own organization. 
He strongly advised that such organi- 
zation would set up regulations for 
membership standards, rating scale, 
convention program, and contest. The 
last was to have the following sub- 
divisions: judges, classification, awards, 
and exhibition. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Michael’s 
speech the elementary group unani- 
mously elected him chairman for the 
1933 convention and empowered him 
to choose two or more members of a 
committee to act with him; this com- 
mittee to formulate plans for organi- 
zation, as well as for next year’s con- 
vention program. The following sug- 


The Press Takes 


The importance of the C. S. P. A. 
convention and the significance of high 
school publications were brought out 
especially well in two editorials pub- 
lished in the New York Times and the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union Star. 
They are reprinted in full. 

* * * 


The Schenectady Union Star com- 
mented on March 14 in the following 
way: 

Training for Citizenship 

“Some ten hundred school papers 
were represented in the convention for 
student editors which came to an end 
on Saturday in New York where, at 
Columbia University, which houses the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, their 
youthful editors competed for prizes 
and heard words of guidance and in- 
spiration. 

“With so many school papers all 


over the country, with almost every 
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gestions were made in the course of the 
discussion, but no action taken: A 
meeting of more interest to young del- 
egates; the necessity for making more 
contacts to increase interest and mem- 
bership; the selection by this section of 
its own judges; changes in the ratin.z 
scale. 
poe 


Schools of Education 


The special Schools of Education 
program began Friday afternoon with 
a talk by Mr. George A. Cornish, 
Editor of the Education Section of the 
“New York Herald-Tribune.” His 
talk was most interesting and was cent- 
ered around “What Constitutes School 
News.” 


Friday evening over forty delegates 
in this section gathered at the Hotel 
Montclair for their annual dinner. At 
this dinner, Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the C. S. P. A., stressed the 
importance of looking at publications 
work as a game and not as a task. 

On Saturday morning Mr. John N. 
Patterson, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Education, led a 
round table discussion, which called 
forth a great many excellent ideas and 
valuable comments. 


No meetings were held for the 
Schools of Education section on Thurs- 
day as it was believed by the chairman 
of this division, Miss Elizabeth Rosen- 
garten, that the majority of the dele- 
gates would be able to attend only for 
the last two days. Those delegates 
who were present on the opening day 
attended the general meeting, sectional 
meetings of special interest to them, 
and the clinics. 


Space To Praise 


high school boasting one or more, and 
intermediate and junior high schools 
carrying on generally along journalistic 
lines, there appears to be no danger 
that the printed word is being over- 
whelmed by other means of communi- 
cation. 

“There are no means of knowing how 
many of the thousands of boys and 
girls who edit end write for papers for 
the sheer fun of creating something 
will pursue journalism as a vocation. 
That it is an avocation during school 
years is perhaps no guide to the numb- 
er who will go through the drudgery 
incident to making it their vocation. 
It is, however, a fascinating diversion 
with a distinct educational value. Many 
a teacher of English thanks her lucky 
stars when her pupils take to writing 
for the school paper, because she knows 
they will have to make themselves 
reasonably intelligent, or the hard- 


boiled student editors will accept none 
of their composition. 

“School journalism is the threshold 
to broad discussion. It teaches early 
the value of clear statement and of 
public opinion. It is a first rate intro- 
duction to the duties and privileges of 
citizenship, the forum for common dis- 
cussion of issues closest at hand. Train- 
ed in the use of such a forum as the 
school paper, the young citizens, emerg- 
ing into position of voter, will have 
established a new and higher ideal for 
the newspaper which will merit his read- 
ing. School papers are producing, not 
only writers, but discriminating and 
critical readers.” 

a 
A Junior Press 
(From the New York Times of 
March 12, 1932) 


HAT 860 school papers should be 

deemed deserving of prizes in a 
national competition calls attention to 
a form of journalism that has a dis- 
tinct place both in the press and in edu- 
cation. These school publications 
have as great value for the editors and 
reporters and other contributors as for 
the little world that each one of them 
seeks to serve. The boys and girls 
who gather news for their columns, and 
write reports and interpretations of 
events and views on subjects of student 
concern, are at the same time receiv- 
ing the education which comes of close 
observation, of reasoned inference and 
of accurate expression. 

While for a few such training may 
be a step toward the profession of a 
journalist, for the many it has no vo- 
cational end. Yet whatever their later 
occupation in life, it is the best sort of 
educational value that could be offered 
for their own development and their 
preparation to take their part in the 
social order to which the newspapers 
minister. Not till the written word was 
invented by man could one generation 
have from preceding generations much 
of their experience. Its use by youth 
themselves in their ten thousand little 
journalistic worlds should help in a 
practical way to keep the language in 
clearer definition against the constant 
temptation to sloven speech. 

Moreover, it is from these little 
worlds, the nearer communities in 
which they live, that youth are to be- 
gin to learn the story of mankind. The 
titles of some of these papers suggest 
that they take color of their local en- 
virenment, as The Cactus Chronicle 
of Tucson, The Botolphian of Boston, 
The Caliper of the Stuyvesant High in 
New York, The Laurel Leaves of 
Laurel, Montana. But they all look 
beyond their own horizons, as this na- 
tional contest testifies, and help toward 
building more intelligent citizenship. 

“The Times” offers its congratula- 
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tions to the winners of medals and 
prizes, from the medalist South High 
Beacon of Cleveland, The Southerner, 
The Polaris Weekly and The Central 
High News of Minneapolis, The South 
High Optic of Columbus, Ohio, The 
South Side Times of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, and The Frankford Highway 
of Philadelphia, to The Gastineau 
Breeze, The Northern Light and 
Sewards Folly of Alaska and The Ka 
Moi, Kayhitems and The Washington 
Jr. Hi Lights of Honolulu. But it 
would also greet the thousands who 
have shared in the training which the 
junior press has given them for the 
life which letters illumine. 


Advisers Again Choose 
All Former Officers 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers’ Association, meeting at Colum- 
bia, Saturday morning of Convention 
Week, held its biennial election of 
officers, choosing as president, C. F. 
Troxell, Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; vice-presidents, Miss 
Rowena Harvey, North Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn 
High School, York, Pa.; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Gertrude L. Turner. 
Abington High School, Abington, Pa 

The development of regional groups 
was discussed in detail, President Trox- 
ell reading the list of newly appointed 
state chairmen, whose names have 
already appeared in the “School Press 
Review.” 


Those advisers asking how they 
might become members of C. S. P. A 
without entering the contest were urged 
to take out a C. S. P. A. A member- 
ship which includes a copy of the 
Review and a bulletin and personal let- 
ter service in addition. 


The secretary was instructed to in- 
form Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
C. S. P. A. that C. S. P. A. A. urged 
the provision of separate entry blanks 
and fees for staffs and faculty advisers 
finding it inexpedient or impossible to 
Participate in the Convention luncheon 
and the Varsity show. 


_A number of sponsors called atten- 
tion to the widespread free advertising 
that many school publications are giv- 
ing by accepting without discrimination 
the publicity material that floods the 
mails. 

The group adjourned, to hold its 
spring meeting, Saturday afternoon, 
May 7, at 1:45, at Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, under the 
auspices of the New Jersey Association 


of Teachers of English. 
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Zabtorah 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the next rising of the moon?” 


“I will come,” murmured the girl. 
That night the sky was cloudless. 


II 


HE next day Ptolra was in a par- 

ticularly bad mood. He forgot his 
dignity. He spit and snarled and 
skulked in a corner of the temple, nor 
would he let Zabtorah approach that 
part of the hall. His eyes blazed with 
golden fire, and the girl felt that if she 
persisted, the cat would jump at her 
and scratch her eyes out. The other 
attendants attributed his bad humor to 
the disappearance of his mate. Zab- 
torah did not believe it. His hate was 
: tangible thing and it was directed at 

er. 


At twilight, Ptolra watched the 
priestess, his unblinking, boring eyes 
telling her that he read into her heart 
and knew whom she was waiting for. 
She wanted to prod him, and not gent- 
ly; but he glared when she approached, 
and the hair on his back trembled. 


That night, the moon had barely 
time to gaze at its new-born reflection 
in the Nile, when Nil-olem arrived. To 
Zabtorah, his low murmurings of love 
were as grateful as a cool wind against 
her hot cheeks. He kissed her, and she 
responded. But—that cat—Prtolra. 


The animal started to complain in a 
low uneasy sound that penetrated the 
length of the temple hall and seemed 
lost in its hugeness. It startled the 
lovers who watched him prowl about 
in his corner, his cries sounding higher 
and more distracted. The other temple 
cats were beginning to get restless and 
cried in unison. All the time the hate- 
filled eyes of Ptolra hurled venom at 
the girl. She felt their weight trying 
to push her away. Soon, the cater- 
wauling became so loud that the 
priestess feared it would bring the 
temple attendants and lead to the dis- 
covery of her lover and herself. 

Nil-olem clasped Zabtorah’s hands 
in his. He was alarmed. “We must 
flee this place, we must not be found 
here. Come.” 


The girl tugged at his grasp, half- 
wildly. 


“T hate him! 


Ptolra!” 


I hate him! 


She was compelled to give vent to 
emotions that had been mounting in 
her for weeks, emotions inspired by 
Ptolra. Her eyes were narrowed and 
shadowed with fear and hate. She 
glanced quickly about her, then at 
Nil-olem. At his belt was a dagger of 
beautiful design. Before the prince 








could stop her, the girl snatched the 
weapon. As the missile found its aim, 
the cat uttered one appalling shriek, 
stretched out its paws, and lay still. 


Zabtorah clutched the dazed prince. 
“Go, they must not find you here. 
Stay, kiss me beloved.” 


He kissed her, and Zabtorah pushed 


him away. 
III 


HE next day news of the murder 

of Ptolra spread rapidly. At first 
Zabtorah lived in terror, but she soon 
learned that no one connected her 
with the crime. One of the temple 
priests remembered having seen the 
dagger which had struck Ptolra on the 
person of the youngest son of Phar- 
aoh. However, accusing a member of 
the royal family would spell death for 
the accuser, even though he would 
have the consoling thought that if 
guilty that member would die with him. 


Pharaoh proclaimed a day of mourn- 
ing for his favorite and ordered all 
devout Egyptians to shave their eye- 
brows. 


During the days that followed, 
Zabtorah lived in anticipation of meet- 
ing the prince; but he never came. In 
some idle gossip among the temple 
attendants, Zabtorah learned that 
Nil-olem, although educated among 
the barbarian Romans, had obeyed the 
command of Pharaoh to shave off his 
eyebrows, and, now that it was done, 
was ashamed to be seen in_ public. 
Zabtorah laughed ironically, painfully 
in her heart. So that was why he did 
not come to see her. His eyebrows— 
his eyebrows! 


Alone in the temple one day, Zab- 
torah heard a muffled cry from a de- 
serted corner. A great fear tugged at 
her heart. She thought of Prtolra, 
whose mummified body lay in the cat 
cemetery. She tip-toed over towards 
the corner, her body tensed. 


There, in a small area between the 
temple wall and a statue, lay Ptolra’s 
missing mate, with a litter of kittens. 
Her soft, green eyes looked up proud- 
ly and trustingly into Zabtorah’s as 
the priestess picked them up, one by 
one, and stroked the soft little bodies. 
The girl’s hands were shaking a little; 
the tension had been too great. The 
kittens bore her caresses with fortitude, 
or even purred sleepily, but one with 
fur of intense black and with fiery 
golden eyes, spit at her hand and 
backed away. 
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Editorials - = = With a World Attitude 


HAT high school editors are 


not only preparing them- 
selves and their readers for 


life, but are actually thinking and 


writing at the present time about 
the great problems perplexing the 
world is evidenced by the follow- 
ing editorials, chosen because 
they represent the world attitude of 
their writers and their schools. 

This type of editorial may appear 
somewhat out of place in a high school 
publication to advisers and editors who 
fear that the editorial writers will tend 
to write on subjects outside the interest 
of high school life. The criterion of 
such an editorial can be only “when 
does a world problem cease to be ab- 
stract and become immediate to the 
school itself?” The answer seems to 
lie in the treatment of the editorial and 
the situation in the particular school. 

It may be considered significant that 
the editorials selected were from papers 
published by western schools. (This 
fact, however, was not evident until 
the editor and adviser had assembled 
their material.) 

Miss Patty Strickler, editor, and Miss 
Edna Breazeale, adviser, of the “Roose- 
velt News,” Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle, Washington, assembled the 
material presented here. 

re ore. 
Foreign Correspondence 


This editorial shows what has been 
done and urges a continuation of the 
correspondence upon the students. It, 
however, does not preach. 


~~ as nations build up peaceful 
relations by international correspon- 
dence, schools may build up relations 
with other schools by correspondence. 

In the past, students in the foreign 
language department have carried on 
written conversations with students in 
foreign lands. We all are interested in 
where they go and what they do, and 
likewise other people are interested 
in us. 

We can advertise our school, its stu- 
dent body, its organizations and activi- 
ties by corresponding with foreigners. 
Although schools in Europe and South 
and Central America are being pat- 
terned after American educational in- 
stitutions, they are bound to be differ- 
ent in some aspects. They have things 
and plans which we consider curiosi- 
ties, and in return, we have things 
which they consider peculiar. 

Many doors of enlightenment have 
been opened by correspondence. It 
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Another feature of every “School Press Re- 
view” is the page of student-written editorials. 
In this April number, the editor and adviser of 
“Roosevelt News,” Seattle, Washington, co-oper- 
ated in selecting and commenting on “Editorials— 


with a World Attitude.” 


will be a wise step for language stu- 
dents to continue writing to their for- 
eign friends and bring some of the old 
world charm to our own school. 
“The North Central News’ 
North Central High School, 
Spokane, Washington. 
: Fos 
Preventing War 
A step forward is encouraged by this 


comment from a school which has many 
foreign students. 


IGHT here in our own school we 

are doing something in the way of 
bettering international relations. Re- 
cently an Internationalistic club was 
formed to get an insight on the best 
way to prevent war. A very timely sub- 
ject, indeed, as world politics at this 
time are very ticklish. In Geneva rep- 
resentatives of all the great nations of 
the world are hunting for the correct 
solution to outlaw war, while at the 
present war is being carried on in 
China. It will probably be a long time 
before Mars’ spirit is subdued but we 
are doing our share anyway. 

“The Ocean Breeze” 


Weatherwax High School, 
Aberdeen, Washington. 


7 v v 
What Is Understanding? 


Perhaps this editorial may appear 
rather presumptuous from a high school 
student, but it seems an honest com- 
ment on an event of importance. 


A T the Disarmament Conference 

which opened in Geneva last 
Tuesday, one of the mechanical mar- 
vels of the century was put into service 
in the interests of international under- 
standing. The new device, the Filene- 
Finlay speech translator, is a clever 
contrivance for the simultaneous trans- 
lation of speeches delivered to the con- 
ference into as many different lan- 
guages as are needed. Conference 
delegates hear through ear phones a 
translation in any language they de- 
sire of speeches as they come from the 
lips of the speakers. Speeches are de- 
livered in as many as twenty languages 
atonce. Thus has modern science con- 
trived to get around the confusion of 
tongues accounted for by the Biblical 
story of Babel. 





Simultaneous translation at in- 
a great deal of time and may im- 


but we fail to see where the Fi- 
lene-Finlay device will live up to 


the expectations of its sponsors 
in promoting international under- 


standing. Nations of the earth need q 


more than smooth translations in order 
to assure their understanding each 
other. Disarmament conferences 
would get farther on a little plain, old- 
fashioned honesty than on all the con- 
veniences they may ever have. There 
is never more than a trace of under- 
standing in congress, a body speaking 
only English. It is not confusion of 
tongues, but confusion of principles 
which has the nations standing on their 
ears in the darkest hours of the cen- 
tury. 
“The Coyote Journal” 
Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
7 y- # 
Concerning War 
Here is a rather unusual attitude 
from a high school student and one 
quite opposed to the general idea which 

a great many believe a high school 

student would hold! 

ITH nations at each other’s throats 

and individuals slaughtering one 

another, it appears that the inventions 

of Satan are getting the upper hand of 
humanity. 

It is unbelievable that after the in- 
tense suffering of the World War 
period and with our present financial 
conditions as a direct result of that 
period, that one hears so audibly the 
rumor of war with Japan. 

To the young who have no remem- 
brance of war the idea is thrilling, ad- 
venturesome, but those who remember 
shudder, and on hearing the rumble of 
war pause with the prayer, “Why hast 
Thou forsaken us,” in their hearts. 

“The Optimist” 
Atchison High School, 
Atchison, Kansas. 

7 v 7 


War Is of Importance 
This editorial urges, in a fresh man- 
ner, the reading of newspapers. The 
article is not too “preachy,” although 
it might be less so with profit. 
URING tempestuous times, while 
China and Japan are at each 
other’s throat, and while political and 
governmental style is rampant in other 
countries, it is to be hoped that high 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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HE Writers’ Club “of “Columbia 

University offered three prizes for 

the best literary work appearing 
in the magazines which are members of 
the C. S. P. A. published between Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931, and February 1, 1932. 
Prizes were offered for the best poem, 
the best story, and the best article sub- 
mitted to the judges, and the awards 
were announced at the eighth annual 
convention of the Association. 

A bronze medal bearing the seal of 
the Association on one side and the 
name of the winner together with the 
date and the name of the donors on the 
reverse side were awarded to the win- 
ning articles. 

Much has been accomplished in rais- 
ing the standards and general make-up 
of the publications and the need for 
expanding the program of the Associa- 
tion to include the literary or writing 
phase was not added until last year. 
The work of developing the organiza- 
tion has been a tremendous task and 
has increased in magnitude with each 
passing year. The time at our disposal 
has been barely sufficient to perform 
the ordinary duties let alone a sally 
into related fields which would bring 
added burdens. 

Consequently, writing has been neg- 
lected in a sense, though it has come in 
for its full share of criticism in the 
annual judging of the publications. 
This contest applies to magazine writ- 
ing only. A coresponding one for 
newspaper writing was added by Sigma 
Delta Chi for the first time in the 1932 
contest. 


7 HE Writers’ Club, the donor of the 

prizes, is the largest and most in- 
fluential organization at the university 
devoted to the fostering and encour- 
agement of creative writing. Its mem- 
bership consists of students and mem- 
bers of the staff of the university who 
are interested in writing, who are learn- 
ing to write or who are actively en- 
gaged in writing. Its frequent meet- 
ings are addressed by men and women 
in the literary and artistic world and 
from its ranks have come some of our 
outstanding novelists and short story 
writers. The members of the English 
department, who are usually members 
of the Writers’ Club, publish a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of 
creative writing, called “MS.” 

This association was particularly for- 
tunate last year in securing the club as 
a sponsor for this literary contest. The 
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Two Girls, One Boy, Win Awards in 
Writers’ Club Literary Contest 


“Galileo” 


Prize Poem in Columbia University Writers’ Club Contest 
Conducted in Conjunction With C.S.P.A. 





Sidney Tomshinsky 


Sidney Tomshinsky was born in New York 
City in 1915. He attended the public schools 
and then entered DeWitt Clinton High 
School. There he served on the staff of the 
“Clinton News”, and as editor of the “Clin- 
ton Magpie.” He is now completing his 
first year at the College of the City of New 
York, where he has contributed to the 
“Lavender”, a publication of the college. 
“Galileo”, which he completed in less than 
an hour, is considered by him his best poem. 











entries were read by a committee of 
members, and the final awards were 
made by judges selected by the ofh- 
cers of the club. 

Over seventy schools were entered 
in the contest this year. The pictures 
of the winners together with the win- 
ning feature and a brief description of 
the work of the author accompany this 
article. 

Rules of the Contest 
1. Three types of writing may be en- 


(Continued on Page 24) 





Galileo 





(To the Officers of the Inquisition) 


My lords, I am grown old and weak; 

There was a time when I would seek 

The truth in its last hiding-place 

And drag it out and show its face 

To all the world. Ah, years ago, 

A new star’s rays would make me glow 

With joy. But what is truth, good sirs? 

A non-existing wraith, that stirs 

Man’s heart to useless questionings. 

These truths are evil, grinning things 

That beckon us to ruin. Peace 

Alone is kind and gives surcease 

From troubling doubts. You have 
stamped out 

My brain’s live coals and put to rout 

My coward spirit, oh, my lords; 

I crave the calm that peace affords 

And I will take it at your price, 

Nor will I be exact or nice 

About the terms you ask. What do 

You wish of me, my lords. Would you 

That I bow low? I do so now. 

Would you that I here swear and vow 

Obedience to your decree? 

If I did ever try to see 

Through clouds too dense for poor, 
blind man; 

If I did ever sit and scan 

The movements of the stars and say 

The earth does not in quiet stay 

While all the stars cruise ’round her 
head; 

And dared affirm the sun instead 

Is central pivot of the skies, 

And it, not earth, forever lies 

At rest, I do repent it here; 

Abjure my posture as a seer, 

And do all things that it behooves 

Me now todo. (But yet, earth moves!) 

You ask me what I said just then? 

My lord, I only asked again 

That you might grant my fervent plea 

And pardon all my wrongs, and me. 

—Sidney Tomshinsky, ’31. 
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“Rosh Hashona” 


Here’s the Article That Took First in Writers’ Club Contest 





RUSSIAN BORN—WRITES BEST 


Rose Jacobson, born in Minsk, 
Russia, in 1915, came over to the 
United States at the age of five. In 
New York City she attended public 
school, then the Evander Childs High 
School where she wrote for the school 
magazine, “The Bridge”, of which 
she later became editor. She is now 
attending Hunter College. 





HEAVY fog had settled low and 

had made the atmosphere so thick 

as to be almost tangible. Josie, 
a little boy of nine, was sitting on a 
large sloping rock, his chin resting on 
his knees. He was looking upon a 
great, solemn gathering of people who 
had come together on that afternoon to 
pray at the water’s edge and cast their 
sins into the ocean, according to the old 
Hebrew custom. For a long time Josie 
had been watching his grandfather, 
who was among those praying. He was 
standing a bit apart from the others, 
a thin, dry little man dressed carefully 
in black. He was bending low over his 
prayer book, and under raised eyebrows 
his pale blue eyes bore through his 
goldrimmed glasses into the words to 
which his body was gently swaying 
back and forth, while his lips moved 
quickly and silently. 


Josie could scarcely believe that this 
little old man who looked so wonder- 
fully strong, so great, as he stood there, 
his entire being wrapt in the teachings 
of the book, was his grandfather. At 
home he had always been so quiet, 
mouselike. Usually he was sitting in 
an unnoticed corner reading his Jewish 
papers, or he was walking down the 
street with slow, careful steps, cane in 
hand, as Josie often saw him while 
playing ball with the boys. He could 
hardly speak English, so he wasn’t good 
at telling stories as Eddie’s grandfather 
was. Josie had never realized him be- 
fore, had merely taken him for granted 
as he had the furniture in his home. 
But here he looked so different. His 
small, pale, usually dull eyes were now 
gleaming, as everything about him 
seemed to be. His grandfather’s great- 
ness swelled into Josie’s heart. 

Not all the people were praying as 
earnestly as the little old man was. 
Some men were formed in little groups, 
conversing in low tones with one anoth- 
er, or looking about, seeming impa- 
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tient for the service to end. Others 
were staring out over the sea. There 
was a middle-aged woman with a thin 
firm mouth who was standing still, with 
one foot forward. The wind blowing 
back her dress made her body look like 
a mast upholding a sail. 

The fog was becoming thicker. Grad- 
ually little groups began to withdraw 
and disappear into the greyness. But 
Josie’s grandfather was still bending 
low over his prayer book. The ocean, 
a great grey bowl of tumult, roared 
heedlessly. Waves galloped through 
the water till they reached the shore 
and then ran up the sand like little 
pious fingers. The tide was coming up; 
it was about a foot away from the old 
man’s black shining shoe tops. There 
were just a few people left now. 


Suddenly Josie realized that he had 
never seen his father like this. He 
felt somehow his father wouldn’t fit 
into this picture. This realization 
brought upon Josie a strange feeling 
of emptiness. His father had taught 
him to swim, took him to see baseball 
games, took him fishing almost every 
Sunday in Summer—they had gone 
just the other day, and what a perfect 
time they had had. But Josie had 
never seen his father look so magnifi- 
cent as his grandfather looked now— 
at least not in the same way. 

Strangely disturbed, Josie looked 
again at his grandfather. The water 
had nearly reached him, and now a 
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WINNERS IN WRITERS CLUB 
CONTEST 

Best Poem—"“Galileo”, Magpie, De- 
Witt Clinton High School, New York 
City. Author—Sidney Tomshinsky. 

Best Short Story—“Bleak Winter’, 
The Blotter, Kew Forest School, For- 
est Hills, N. Y.. 
Schulze-Berge. 


Author—Laurose 


Best Article— ‘Rosh Hoshona”’, 
The Bridge, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. Author— 


Rose Jacobson. 


wave ran up and touched the little 
man’s shoes. He looked up from the 
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book, a bit startled, moved back quick: | 


ly and again bent over his book. Josie 


felt restless; he slid off the rock and @ 


walked along the sand to his home. § 


His father was sitting on the porch. 


Josie felt a strange shyness and his § 
heart beat faster as he approached. §f 


The tall man looked up from his news- 


papers and gave a quick smile when he ] 
There was something 


saw his son. 
deep and comfortable about that smile 
which he had seen so often. 

mediately reassured the boy. 


It im- | 


The § 


picture he had in his mind of the little | 
old man on the beach seemed very J 


small and miles away. His heart filled 
with a sudden rich warmth. He walk- 
ed up to his father and laid his arm 
about the man’s neck. 

“Daddy.” 

“Yes, Josie?” 

“Er, wha, what’s the baseball score 
today?” 


EDITORIALS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


school students will take a keen interest 
in world affairs. 

We students should read much and 
form opinions regarding international 
problems, especially those of disarma- 
ment. We should ask questions and be 
alert when world topics are being dis- 
cussed. 

Newspapers of the day are devoting 
column after column to international 
affairs and relations. Some of them 
take radical and irrational stands; 
others are ultra-conservative. Many 
are accused of fence straddling. Let 
us study the issues and form our 
opinions. 

“The Tiger” 
South Pasadena High School, 


South Pasadena, California. 
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“Bleak Winter” 








Short Story Prize Winner 
[ AUROSE SCHULZE-BERGE, au- 


thor of the prize short story in 
the contest conducted this spring by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, is a freshman at Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Last 
June she was graduated from Kew- 
Forest School, Forest Hills, N. Y., 
where she was a pupil since she was 
in the primary classes. This is the 
second consecutive time that Laurose 
has won the coveted medal for writ- 
ing the best story submitted in the 
contest conducted by the C. S. P. A. | 
Both of these stories, “Chariot of 
Fire”, the winner of 1931, and “Bleak 
Winter”, the winner of 1932, were 
published in the “Blotter”, the an- 
nual magazine of Kew-Forest School. 
Last summer Laurose was a Junior 
Councellor of Camp Moy-mo-da-yo, 
North Limington, Maine, where she 
edited “The 


magazine. 


Log”, a weekly news- 
For this publication she 
wrote poems and a weekly letter to 
“Dear Ma”, a burlesque. When not 
busy with “The Log” or other camp 
activities, she told stories to the Jun- 
icrs. But Laurose was not limited to 
literary activities for she waited on 
tables. She passionately loves children 
and dogs as can be seen from reading 
her stories. She is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Schulze-Berge, 110 
Avenue, Hills, 


Continental Forest 


New York. 


HE dirty little boy’s mother had 
no time for him. Her day was 
spent in the kitchen, a baby on 

one arm, dishes and pots on the other. 
When one baby grew large enough to 
drag on her skirts, there was another to 
be carried. It was every man for him- 
self amongst his brothers and sisters, 
and Pop was a reeling creature to 
avoid. Through seven years of life 
the little boy grabbed and swore and 
fought. It was only after he had be- 
come friends with the small dirty dog 
that a puzzled look crept into his eyes, 
and he learned there was such a thing 
as affection. Then he would watch his 
broken mother with hurt, wistful eyes. 

The small dog had a rat-like tail, 
and big flat feet that patted you wildly 
when the small dog was happy. The 
small dog was friendly, for he knew 
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Laurose Schulze-Berge, Winner of 1931 Short Story Prize from Writers’ Club, 


that if his ears were mismated, and his 
whiskers were rather peculiar, these de- 
fects would be overlooked if he were a 
gentleman at heart. He loved the lit- 
tle boy and the little boy loved him. 

The small brown dog ate between the 
little boy’s knees when he ate, and 
noiselessly consumed the bits of food 
that a grimy hand passed down to him. 
He slept on the little boy’s bed, and 
was always ready with a cold nose and 
clumsy, comforting paws if he woke 
trembling from dreams, dreadful 
dreams. He knew that there is noth- 
ing like small dog applied to the chest 
for dispelling nightmares. He knew 
that there is nothing like a tangle of 
dog and boy for taking the terror out 
of the elevated’s roar and the sordid 
memories of the day. But he did not 
know that it was because of the dose 
of small dog applied to the heart that 
something strange and hard growing 
in the little boy’s eyes drew in its claws 
and stole away. 

The cold wind froze the little boy’s 
nose as he came down the school house 
steps. It was nothing to the cold fear 
that froze his heart when he did not 
see the small dog. Every day that 
small dog had met him, every day since 
back beyond memory. The little boy 
whistled, and the noise of many cars 
swallowed the piping sound. The lit- 
tle boy called and called and a look 
of terror filled his eyes. He ran 
through the streets where he and the 
small dog walked. He searched the 
park where he and the small dog 
played. He did not look at home. 

It was supper-time when he mounted 
the steps and entered the flat. Rosie 
was painting her face at the mirror 
above the sink. Pop and Benny were 
sprawled on the bed, snoring, and chil- 
dren sat on the greasy floor. Mom 
had a puffy child on her arm, and a 
whiney child dragging at her skirts. 
She glanced at him and did not see 
that he was trembling, that his eyes 
gleamed under his tangled black hair. 

“He’s gone,” said the little boy in a 
low voice; “he’s gone.” 

“IT got nothing for ya supper but 
soup,” said Mom, shifting the baby. 

“Mom, he’s gone. What kin I do?” 

“Who's gone?” 

“Me dog, Mom. What kin I do?” 

“T dunno,” said Mom in a dull 
voice. “Don’t wake ye Pa.” 

“Good riddance,” said Rosie. The 
little boy looked at Mom, and he look- 
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ed at Rosie. Then he slipped out and 
walked up and down the cold streets, 
calling—calling. Finally he asked the 
policeman if he had seen a brown dog 
with brown eyes. 

“So ya lost ya mut, eh? Have a 
license, Kid? Well, then he’s probably 
in the pound. Yeah, down by the 
river about ten blocks.” 


Filled with wild hope, the little boy 
raced through the streets, along the 
dark river front, up an alley. There 
it was, a great wire-enclosed yard and 
in it were dogs and dogs. Breathless, 
the little boy sank down and pressed 
his face against the wire and called and 
whistled and called. There was a stir 
and arush. A small brown dog dash- 
ed itself against his face and’ big 
clumsy paws patted wildly against the 
wire and the crying of a small brown 
dog sounded strangely human. 
Through the dimness gleamed the 
wistful eyes of watching dogs. The 
little boy sat down with his back to 
the February wind and drew a long 
breath that quivered and broke. A 
nose with peculiar whiskers was push- 
ing itself through the wire that muz- 
zled it too tightly for more than the 
very tip of a pink tongue to escape. 

Even though he went home very 
late, creeping into bed without a 
sound, he awoke early. There were 
men about the pound when the little 


boy arrived with half of his break- 
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Edging 


fast bundled in a newspaper. 
his way timidly into the office, the little 
boy asked the pudgy man at the desk 
if he could have his dog. 


“Got a license?” 
had vacant eyes. 

“A—a—No, I got no—license.” 

“Can’t have a dog ’thout a license.” 

“Then gimme one please.” 

“Two dollars,” said the pudgy man. 
The little boy gasped. Two dollars! 
He walked slowly out to the yard. Two 
dollars! He laid his cheek against a 
cold, black button that wiggled through 
the wire. Two dollars! He could 
never get two dollars. 

There was a sudden creaking, a 
storm of wild, pleading cries. A great 
wire cage, full of tangled fur, and cry- 
ing, was swinging out over the water 
at the end of a crane. For a moment 
it hung suspended, then dropped. The 
river swallowed the voices and in si- 
lence a small brown dog pressed 
trembling against the netting and lick- 
ed five dirty fingers with a sobbing 
whine. 

“Why'd you do that?” whispered the 
little boy as the cage swung back to 
land so silently. 

“Gawd, kid, we can’t keep all de 
muts we get. After two weeks we gotta 
dunk ’em in de river an’ dey don’t 
give no more worry.” The little boy’s 
fingers twisted into the brown dog’s 
fur and held it tightly. Two dollars! 

The week that followed was a night- 
mare. The little boy’s eyes grew dis- 
tended, for he was always opening 
them so wide to see if he would not 
‘ awake. Between his visits to his small 
friend, he opened car doors, carried 
bundles, or maybe bags, hoping for 
nickels and dimes. Two dollars. He 
must get two dollars. But people, bent 
against the cold wind, hurried on un- 
heeding. Two dollars! He had fif- 
teen cents. 

Then came a lovely day when the 
sun was warm and the sky was blue. 
This day was followed by more such 
days and nights. When the little boy 
paid his nightly visit te the pound 
(the truant officer barred the day) he 
no longer shivered so much. People 
heeded him and smiled as he opened 
their car doors or carried their bags. 
They made cheery remarks about the 
ground hog.and his big mistake, the 
unusual February weather, and they 
gave him dimes more often than 
nickels. 

As day followed sunny day and the 
second week rolled to a close, nickels 
and dimes multiplied. Thirty, forty- 
five, fifty, seventy-five, a dollar five! 
But time was growing short. With the 
courage of desperation, the little boy 
sold papers even in his own neighbor- 
hood, regardless of truant officers and 
teachers. 


The pudgy man 





Twelve 


Nightly he approached the pound 
with choking heart. Would he see his 
dog pressing against the wire, waiting, 
welcoming? They hadn’t taken him 
yet. When the two weeks were sped, 
he did not have enough. He knew 
they filled the great cage every day 
at noon. He knew he had ’till noon, to 
free his small friend of the lumpy 
nose, the strange whiskers, and the 
gentlemanly heart. 

When the sun was rising high, the 
little boy learned that Madame Moon, 
who had watched his nightly visits, had 
pitied him, and had dropped herself 
to the sidewalk, still gleaming and sil- 
ver, as a bright metal dollar. He pick- 
ed it up. A dollar. Written right on 
its gleaming surface were the words 
“One Dollar”. It meant that he had 
enough! He could get a license. He 
could get his dog! It was not yet 
noon, not yet. Clenching his fist over 
the money, he raced through the 
crowds. A hand seized him. 

“Well, if it ain’t my lil’ brother, 
my darlin’ brother!” The little boy 
could smell Benny’s vile hairtonic. 
“What's ya hurry, Kid?” 

“Lemme go, Ben, aw, lemme go! I 
gotta git there afore noon.” 

“Gee, ya date must be heavy, Kid— 
Don’t ya twist like that or I'll sock ya 
one. What ya got in ya mit?” 

“Not’in’, Benny!—Lemme go, Ben, 
lemme go. It’s so late yr 

“Not’in’, eh?” The kaleidescope of 
Benny’s striped and dotted clothing 
whirled before the little boy’s eyes as 
he felt the pain in his twisted arm, 
fel: his hand opened and heard the 
rain of money on the sidewalk. 

“Novr’in’, eh?” Benny’s voice rasped. 
“Been breakin’ banks, ya fool? Well, 
so much dough ain’t good fer a kid.— 
I’ll take de cartwheel, Kid, as taxes.” 
The silver dollar was gone with Benny 
into the crowd. 

With trembling hands the little boy 
picked up the nickels and dimes. Hold- 
ing them, he stood very still, a dazed 
look on his face. The tide of people 
split about him. The sun rose higher, 
yet he stood, motionless. A tanned 
young man with a valise passed him, 
looked back at him, stopped, then 
walked to his side. 

“What's edgin’ ya teeth, li’l’ fella?” 
His blue eyes were very kindly. “Spit 
it out, suh! Tell yo’ Uncle Harry!” 

“Benny took my dollar,—an’ if I 
don’t get a license before noon, my 
dog’ll be killed.” The little boy’s 
voice was toneless. 

“Well, sonny, if yo’ ain’t jes’ the boy 
I’m looking fo’! Yo’ see I gotta have 
mah bag carried to yondah subway in 
a big hurry, (he glanced at his watch) 
an’ whoevah does it gets one dollar.” 
The little boy took one look into the 
keen face above him, seized the bag, 








and followed the man. Through the 
crowd they raced. At the subway en- 
trance the young man grabbed his bag, 
pushed the dollar into a grimy little 
paw and said, “Now run for it, sonny!” 

The little boy ran. His small body 
twisted in and out among the throng. 
He heard neither the flap-flap of his 
loggy shoes, nor the tearing of his 
heart, nor the beating in his ears. He 
did not notice that the sun had lost 
itself in a troop of clouds that came 
riding out of the west on a bitter wind. 
Now the river lay like a strip of lead 
before him. One more block, just one 
one! Then he saw it, that great cage 
of death swinging out! 

“Wait,—wait,” he screamed. “I got 
it, mister—wait—he’s brown, with 
brown eyes—gee—big ones—” As the 
cage dropped, the wave of tearing 
cries filled the little boy’s memory and 
echoed through the stillness that fol- 
lowed. “Wait—don’t ” His voice 
was a whisper. “He can’t swim!” 

There were big dogs and little dogs 
in the pen, but no small dog that patted 
the wire with clumsy paws. Many 
brown eyes watched the little boy who 
crouched close to the netting. But the 
real big ones shining through a fuzz 
of peculiar whiskers could not see how 
very, very still the little boy was, could 
not see that he did not stir when the | 
bitter winds blew the dollar bill from 
his fingers and bore it away on its hol- 
low breath. Winter had returned. 





Spring Shower 
HILE the rain splashed down in 
puddles 
And the frogs made little muddles 
In the mud, 
I took up my big umbrella, 
Walked among the lilies yellow 
In the mud. 
And the birds safe on the bushes, 
All the robins and the thrushes, 
Sang a song. 
And the ripples and the trickles 
Shaped like gleaming little sickles 
Sang a song, 
While I danced among the raindrops; 
Laughed and pranced among the rain 
drops 
In the rain. 
Then the sun came out from darkness 
And the clouds went back to vastness 
And the rain 
Seemed to shrivel in the sunlight; 
Seemed to tremble in the ray bright 
And the heat. 
So the swishy-swashy puddles 
And the little froggies’ muddles 
And the heat 
All bounced up into the sunshine, 
Leaving silly little me 
In the sun with my umbrella 
In the sun beneath the rainbow. 


—Lewis Thomas, ’32. 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
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HE following material submitted 
by the “Odds and Ends” magazine 
of Northwestern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, has been chosen from 


issues of 1931-1932. Under present 
conditions we are publishing but three 
of the usual five issues each semester. 


The purpose of the magazine is to 
serve as an outlet for the English class- 
es and to stimulate creative writing on 
the part of the entire student body. 
We have no special poetry-writing 
class. For this reason the material 
is received from the student body at 
large, membership on the staff not be- 
ing necessary for contribution. 


One purpose of the “School Press 
Review” is to serve as a medium for 
the best student publication work in 
America. A poetry page is featured 
in each issue, the schedule of which 
will appear in the October number. 
The May contribution comes from the 
“Maroon and White,” Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 


Recessional 


HAT time is past in which I was to 
you 

A soaring joy that flared up in your 
heart 

To fill your busy days, to be a part 

Of every waking dream. I was the 
dew 

That fell at dusk upon the flowers you 
knew; 

I was for you the sky’s faint flush, the 
art 

Of one grand Master, 
thoughts would dart 

To me whenever beauty lived for you. 


and your 


But I shall rest content if I may know 
That in some future day a thought of 
me, 
A recollection full of still regret, 
Will flash on silver feet and find you 
yet 
In some glad winter night when there 
will be 
Pale moonlight gleaming silver on the 
snow. 
—Roberta Stockwell. 
* * * 


The Storm 

First Prize 
BEYOND the sea the sun is setting 

fast, 
Leaden clouds above are rolling past 
In agonizing terror, driven full 
Before the wind, as by a maddened bull 
In chase. The whispered lapping on 
the shore 

Has changed to throbbing beats, and 
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now waves roar 

And angrily assault the rocky steeps; 

When falling back into their belching 
deeps 

Defeated, charge upon their fellows in 

Their downward rush. The storm has 
ceased but still 

The sea hoards up her wrath within her 
breast. 

The churning waters can not come to 
rest, 

But purposeless they toss about until 

The night with soothing magic enters 
in. 

—Hubert C. Keppel, ’32. 


The author was so impressed by a 
storm on Lake Erie that he wrote 
this poem during its progress. 


* * * 


Invocation 


J SING of arms and I sing of a man 
Who sailed from the shores of 
Troy. 
The shores where blood had stained 
the sand; 
Where lay the corpse, the smoldering 
brand, 
The bleeding corpse, the armless hand, 
The glory that was Troy. 
I sing the fight to cross the sea. 
I sing the sun of Italy. 
I sing the building high of Rome; 
The battle cry; the tempest’s foam. 
The gods of Latium fill my tome; 
Cruel fate! cruel destiny! 
Thou Muse! 
Recall, I pray, the cause of grief 
Which filled the heart of Juno. Leaf 
Old memory’s page; sing Ganymede; 
The fruit of Saturn’s daughter’s deed; 
The choice of Paris. Bring the seed 
Which flowered a laurel wreath! 
Oh list! I sing a birth! ’Tis she 
Omnipotent on land and sea! 
I sing the ode of Rome. 
To such a task he must aspire. 
Who would create a like empire; 
Create another Rome! 
—Liber I-I-XI—Virgil’s Aeneid. 
—Lewis Thomas, ’32. 


This translation was a voluntary 
contribution to regular class work 
in Latin. 

xk * x 


Negro Music 
WEET songs that come oft from a 
troubled heart, 
Sad songs that oppression brings, 
Songs that once heard are ne’er forget 
Are the songs that a Negro sings. 


Deep music that comes from a soul 
sincere 
And ascends to God above, 


Music that only time can teach 





Is the music a Negro loves. 


In a voice of anguish and longing 
Ere Liberty’s flag unfurled 

In words—tender with fervent prayer 
The Negro sang to the world. 


Sad music of longing, sweet music of 
hope, 
And songs of Far Jordan’s Roll; 
Tunes of tears and tunes of smiles 
Are the chants of a Negro’s soul. 
—Louise Blackman, ’33. 
“Negro Music” came straight from 


the heart of a colored girl who is 
a member of the staff. 
x 4 


a 
To a Mummy 
(Honorable Mention, Poetry Contest) 


OH muted one, could you but speak 
Of oriental splendors gone before, 
Day of ever mystic pyramid, 
Rich in undimmed, ancient lore. 


Would you tell the Sphinx’s mystery 
Who crouches on the shifting sands, 

Or perhaps Thebe’s glamorous history 
Inspired by Ra’s great hand? 


I’m sure you swam in the cool, green 
Nile 
And walked ’neath palms of leafy 
gold: 
Dreamed under the moon’s entrancing 
smile, 
And to the wind all sorrows told. 


Though time, which stole your life 
away, 
Kept not your history for my ears, 
The joys and cares I feel today 
Your heart knew back three thous- 
and years. 
—Robert Duncan, ’34. 
a 


Sonnet on Moonbeams 


(Third Prize) 


HEN night draws nigh upon the 
breast of day, 
And all the world’s in shadow—so 
it seems— 
The moonbeams cast a light upon the 
clay 
That shrouds the earth; and over all 
there gleams 
A soft-hued, flickering light so very 
dim, 
That things uncouth are lost to man- 
kind’s view, 
And in their place one sees a curtain 
thin, 
Made up of moonbeams, and of star- 
light, too. 
The moonbeams weave a pattern on the 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Thirteen 


In submitting the list of prize win- 
ners in its Eighth Annual Contest, 
the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation realizes that errors may creep 
in in spite of checking, rechecking, and 
verifying and trusts that its members 
will call any mistakes in rating to its 
attention. Such corrections will be an- 
nounced in the May “Review.” 

A list of winners was printed in the 
metropolitan papers during the Con- 
vention, but all the reports had not 
been received from the judges at that 
time, and so was incomplete. 

The following list is complete and 
correct to the best of our knowledge 
and in presenting it we hope we have 
been able to meet all the demands and 
expectations of our member-publica- 
tions. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
Enrollment More Than 1,500 Students 
Medalist 


SOUTH HIGH BEACON, South High 
School, Cleveland. 

SOUTHERNER, South High School, Min- 
neapolis. 

SOUTH HIGH OPTIC, 
School, Columbus. 

POLARIS WEEKLY, North High School, 


Minneapolis. 


South High 


SOUTH SIDE TIMES, South High 
School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FRANKFORD HIGHWAY, Frankford 


High School, Philadelphia. 
CENTRAL HIGH NEWS, Central High 
School, Minneapolis. 
First Place 
JOHN ADAMS JOURNAL, John Adams 
High School, Cleveland. 


CENTRAL STUDENT, Central High 
School, Detroit. 

LINCOLN LOG, Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland. 

JUDGE, John Marshall High School, Min- 
neapolis. 


COGWHEEL, Mechanic Arts High School, 
St. Paul. 
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STANDARD, Roosevelt High School, Min- 


neapolis. 
LEDGER, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land. 
STADIUM WORLD, 
School, Tacoma, Wash. 
REGISTER, Central High School, Omaha. 
OBSERVER, Shaw High School, Cleveland. 
TIMES, Austin High School, Chicago. 
POLARIS, North High School, Columbus. 
CLINTON NEWS, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York. 
TIMES, Miami Senior High School, Miami, 
Fla. 
CENTRAL HIGH RECORD, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa. 
SPECTATOR, Warren 
School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
LINCOLN NEWS, Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma. 
WYANDOTTE PANTOGRAPH, Wyan- 
dotte High School, Kansas City, Kan. 
TIMES, Central High School, St. Paul. 
TIMES, Brackenridge High School, 
Antonio, Texas. 
LINDBLOM WEEKLY, 
School, Chicago. 
BLACK AND GOLD, Heights 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
TIMES, Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 


Stadium High 


Harding High 


San 
Lindblom High 
High 


NORTHERN LIGHT, Northern High 
School, Detroit. 
WEST HIGHER, West High School, 


Cleveland. 
SPECTATOR, Trenton High School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Second Place 


COMMERCE COURIER, Commerce High 
School, New York. 


ADVOCATE, Lincoln High School, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

MARSHALL NEWS, Marshall High 
School, Chicago. 

TATLER, West Technical High School, 
Cleveland. 


NEWTON X-RAY, Newton High School, 
Elmhurst, L. I. 


— a record-breaking 


be the keynote of the convent 


Association. Such proved td 


crowded at the general sessions 


at round table discussions. 
The lists of award 


tally alive. 


quality and number. 


GUARD AND TACKLE, Stockton High 
School, Stockton, Cal. 

CRIMSON, Roosevelt High School, 
land, Cal. 

TORCH, Glenville High School, Cleveland. 

LANE REPORTER, Lane High School, 
Brooklyn. 

WADLEIGH OBSERVER, Wadleigh High 
School, New York. 


Oak- 


MORRIS PIPER, Morris High School, 
New York. 
NEWS, Wilmington High School, Wil- 


mington, Del. 

OBSERVER, Dunbar High School, Wash- 
ington. 

CHERRY TREE, George Washington High 
School, New York. 

SPOTLIGHT, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia. 

SPECTATOR, 
New York. 

CLIVEDEN CLIPPER, Germantown High 
School, Philadelphia. 

UTRECHT NUHS, New 
School, Brooklyn. 

EVENING WORLD, Evening High School 
of Commerce, San Francisco. 

BULLETIN, Central High School, Wash- 


ington. 


High School, 


Stuyvesant 


Utrecht High 
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of entries in the newspaper and 
expected that enthusiasm would 
the Columbia Scholastic Press 
McMillin Theatre was 


et groups heard the 111 speakers 


e case. 


wed that the school press is vi- 
shed in this issue attest to both 


is 
4 
t CRITERION, Central High School, Bridge- 
7 port, Conn. 
i TIMES, Washington Irving High School, 
New York. 

WAVE LENGTHS, Continuation High 
i School, San Francisco, Cal. 
i COYOTE JOURNAL, Phoenix High 
; School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
x MORTONIAN WEEKLY, Morton High 
; School, Cicero, IIl. 
* CENTRAL LUMINARY, Central High 
* School, Kansas City, Mo. 

SEWARD WORLD, Seward Park High 


School, New York City. 

EASTERNER, Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington. 

CENTRALIAN, 
Evansville, Ind. 

INIWA, Great Falls High School, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

NEWS, North Central High School, Spok- 
ane, Wash. 

TECH PEP, Benson 
School, Portland, Ore. 


ORACLE, North High School, Des Moines. 


HERALD, Holyoke High School, Holyoke, 
Mass. 
TALISMAN, Ballard High School, Seattle. 


RRR POS ta 


High School, 


Evansville 


Polytechnic High 
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= Oakland High School, Oakland, 
al, 
MESSENGER, Wichita High School, Wich- 


ita, Kan. 

RUSS, San Diego High School, San Diego, 
Cal. 

BREEZE, Western High School, 
ington. 


NEWS, Roosevelt High School, Seattle. 


Wash- 


CHINOOK, West Seattle High School, 
Seattle. 

DOMINO, Richmond Hill High School, 
New York. 


EVANDER NEWS, Evander Childs High 
School, New York. 

TOWER NEWS, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati. 

SPOTLIGHT, East 
Denver. 

WHIMS, Broadway High School, Seattle. 

HERALD, Harrison Technical High School, 
Chicago. 

WORLD, Topeka High School, Topeka, 
Kan. 

CRIER, Calumet High School, Chicago. 

TIGER, Little Rock High School, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

OUTLOOK, Central High School, Colum- 
bus, O. 


Denver High School, 


OLNEY HIGH LIGHTS, Olney High 
School, Philadelphia. 
CAMPUS, John Adams High School, 


Ozone Park, L. I. 
WORLD, Seward Park High School, New 
York City. 
SCROLL, East High School, Des Moines. 
RED AND BLACK, East High School, Sal 
Lake City. 
MIRROR, Monroe High School, the Bronx. 
MONOCLE, Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
NEWS, Senn High School, Chicago. 
HERALD, Springfield High School, Spring- 
heid, Ohio. 
RED AND BLACK, Hillsborough High 
School, Tampa, Fla. 
Third Place 
FORTNIGHTLY, South Philadelphia High 


School for Girls, Philadelphia. 


BLUE AND WHITE, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
HUGUENOT HERALD, New Rochelle 


High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

CURTIS LOG, Curtis High School, Staten 
Island. 

DICKINSONIAN, Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

BLACKHAWK, Davenport 
Davenport, Iowa. 

NEWS, Julia Richman High School, New 
York. 

DIAL, Kensington High School, Philadel- 
phia. 

KNIGHT, Erasmus 
School, Brooklyn. 

SCHENLEY TRIANGLE, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

NEWTONITE, Newton High School, New- 
ton, Mass. 

WATCH TOWER, Mount Pleasant High 
School, Schenectady, N. Y 

OPINION, Peoria Central 
Peoria, IIl. 

OWLET, Hartford High School, Hartford, 


High School, 


Hall Evening High 


High School, 


Conn. 

PATROON, Albany High School, Albany. 

NEWS, Mount Vernon High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

PATRIOT, Hempstead High School, Hemp- 
stead, L. 1. 

CROW’S NEST, Port 
School, Staten Island. 


Richmond High 


NEWS, East Orange High School, East 
Orange, N. J. 

MERCURY, Commerce High School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


X-RAY, Sacramento High School, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

NIGHT WATCH, Dickinson Evening High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 

OWL, Rockford High School, Rockford, IIl. 


EASTERNITE, Eastern High School, 
brooklyn. 

BULLETIN, Bushwick High School, Brook- 
lyn. 

WORLD, Carl Schurz High School, Chi- 
cago. 


LIFE, Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y. 

SURVEY, Brooklyn Technical High School, 
Brooklyn. 

SQUARE DEAL, Roosevelt High School, 
New York. 
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TECH LIFE, McKinley High School, Wash- 
ington. 

TOPICS, Tilden High School, Brooklyn. 

LIBERTY BELL, Jefferson High School, 
New York. 

MOUNTAIN ECHO, Altoona High School, 
Altoona, Pa. 

WHAT’S WHAT, Hunter College High 
School, New York. 

LINCOLN LOG, Lincoln 
Brooklyn. 

PASEO PRESS, Paseo High School, 
sas City. Mo. 

ACADEMY GRADUATE, Newburgh Free 
Academy, Newburgh, N. Y. 

LEDGER NEWS EDITION, Hamilton 
High School, Brooklyn. 

SENTINEL, New Haven High School, New 
Haven, Corn. 

CHAT, Far Rockaway High School, 
Rockaway, Dns We 

FORUM, Flushing High School, 
Queens. 

MAROON AND WHITE, Danville High 
School, Danville, IIl. 

Enrollment From 801 to 1,500 Students 


Medalist 


ACORN, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


High School, 
Kan- 


Far 
Flushing, 


NORTHERNER, North Side High School, 


For+ Wayne, Ind. 
NORTH STAR, 
Omaha. 
HIGHLANDER, Piedmont 
Piedmont, Cal. 
STUDENT LANTERN, Saginaw 
School, Saginaw, Mich. 
YORK HIGH WEEKLY, William Penn 
High School, York, Pa. 


First Place 


NEWS, Arthur Hill High School, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

BEACON, Newport 
Newport News, Va. 

KYOTE, Billings High School, 
Mont. 

BLUE AND GOLD, East 
Cleveland. 
CACTUS CHRONICLE, Tucson 
School, Tucson, Ariz. 
CENTRALIAN, a 
Grand Forks, N. 

CYNOSURE WEEKLY, Fargo High School, 
Faro, N. D. 

HIGH oe Greenville 
Greenville, S. C. 

BUZZ, Hutchinson High School, Hutchin- 
son, 

as TIMES, Glass High School, Lynch- 
ure, Va. 

PULSE, Washington High School, Cedar 
Rapids, Towa. 

SANDSTOR\M, Amarillo High School, Am- 


arillo, Texas. 


North High School, 
High School, 
High 


West 


News High School, 


Billings, 
High School, 
High 
High School, 


High School, 


Second Place 

ABINGTONIAN, Abington High School, 
Akhington. Pa. 

—. LIGHTS, Boise High School, Boise, 

aho. 

BROADCASTER, Yonkers High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

BULLETIN, Watertown High School, Wat- 
ertown, Mass. 

CAMPANILE, Palo Alto High 
School, Palo Alto, Cal. 

OUTLOOK, Central High School, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

CHIEFTAIN, Sewanhaka High 
School, Long Island. 

CLARION, Salem High School, Salem, Ore. 

CLI-HI ae. Cliffside Park High School, 
Grantwood, N. J. 

COLUMBIAN, Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N. J. 

— Johnson High School, St. Paul, 

inn. 


Union 


Central 


Sixteen 


CRIMSON oe Roosevelt High School, 
Yonkers. N. 

HI LIFE, i High School, Pittsburgh. 

EL-SO-HI, South Side High School, Elmira, 


Ne. 

FORGE, Santa Barbara High School, Santa 
Barbara. Cal. 

HIGH FLIER, Frederick High School, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

TIMES, Girls High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

NEWS, Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

HIGH LIFE, Greensboro High School, 
Greensboro, nN < 

HI-LIFE, ies” High School, 
hia. S. C. 

oe Dunkirk High School, Dunkirk, 


Colum- 


HIGH SPOTS, Battin High School, Eliza- 
beth. N. J. 

IRIS LEAFLET, Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia. 

MIRROR, Reitz High School, Evansville, 
Ind. 

MONTICELLO TIMES, Jefferson High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

MOUNTAINEER, Montclair High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 

ORANGE, _ 
Diasne NI 

PENNANT, hissliiei High School, 
den, Conn. 

SPOTLIGHT, Polytechnic 
Riverside, Cal. 

RAMBLER, Central High School, Charlotte, 


High School, 


Plains 
Meri- 
High School, 


N. C. 

RED AND WHITE, Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, Norwich, Conn. 

SCROLL, Garfield High School, 
NM. J; 

NEWS, Uniontown High School, 
town, Pa. 

TIMES, Sequoia High School, 
City, Cal. 

— Seton High School, 


Union- 
Redwood 
Baltimore, 


SPILLED INK, Fort Collins High School, 
Fort Collins, Col. 

SPOTLIGHT, Central High School, 
W7 ....a Tnd. 

STUDENT PRINTS, Bloomfield High 
School, Bloomfield, N. J. 

TATTLER, Ithaca High School, 


Fort 


Ithaca, 


NY... 

TRAIL BLAZER, Muir 
School, Pasadena, Cal. 

VALKYRIE NEWS, Somerville 
School, Somerville, N. J. 

VINDEX, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, 


Technical High 


High 


N. Y. 

VOLCANO, Hornell High School, Hornell, 
N. Y. 

BREEZE, Western Hills High School, Cin- 


cinnati. 

HERALD, Westfield High School, 
field. Mass. 

WHITE AND GOLD, Woodbury High 
School, Woodbury, N. J. 


Third Place 

ARGONAUT, High School of Commerce, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

ENVOY, Chrisman High School, 
dence, Mo. 

HI-EYE, Eisenhower High School, 
towns, Pa, 

JUNTO, Easton High School, Easton, Pa. 

ORACLE, Englewood High School, Engle- 
wood, N. 

RED AND BLACK — Meadville High 
School, Meadville, 

SPOKESMAN, New York Evening Com- 
mercial High School, New York. 

Enrollment 301 to 800 Students 
Medalist 

CHATTERBOX, George Washington High 
School, Danville, Va. 

NEWS, Gallatin County High School, Boze- 


man, Mont. 


West- 


Indepen- 


Norris- 


Garfield, 


KRATER, Klamath Union High School, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

NEWS, Mankato High School, Mankato, 
Minn. 

PEBBLES, Marshalltown High School, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

PINE CONE, Junius Jordan High School, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


First Place 


AH LA HA SA, Albert Lea High School, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

ALCOHI MIRROR, Allegheny High School, 
Santa Maria, Cal. 

BREEZE, Santa Maria Union High School, 
Santa Maria, Cal. 

COLLS HIGH NEWS, Collingswood High 
School, Collingswood, N. J. 

COPPER CHRONICLE, Bisbee Senior High 
School, Bisbee, Ariz. 

HIGH SCHOOL OWL, Wellsville 
School, Wellsville, N. Y. 

HI ROCKET, Durham Senior High School, 
Durham, N. C. 

INTERPRETER, John 
School, Cleveland. 

L. H. S. PATRIOT, Leavenworth High 
School, Leavenworth, Kan. 

McCLAIR HIGH DRAGON, McClair High 
School, Greenfield, Ohio. 

PARSONS SCHOOL REPORTER, Parsons 
Senior High School, Parsons, Kan. 

THE RAILSPLITTER, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Des Moines. 

TECH, Technical High School, Saint Cloud, 
Minn. 

TECH NEWS WEEKLY, Fresno Technical 
High School, Fresno, Cal. 

SPOTLIGHT, Coatesville 


Coatesville, Pa. 
Second Place 


ARGENTIAN, Argentine 
Kansas City, Kan. 

CHIME, Beall High School, Frostburg, Md. 

TORCH, Bexley High School, Bexley, Ohio. 

BLUE AND WHITE NEWS, West York 
High School, York, Pa. 

BLUE JAY MONTHLY, 
School, New Orleans. 

CHELTONIAN, Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

GUIDE POST, Great Neck High School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

TE-HI NEWS, Teaneck High School, Tea- 
neck, N. J. 

ECHO, South Portland High School, South 
Portland, Me. 

BROADCASTER, Hershey High School, 
Hershey, Pa. 

MIDWAY STUDENT, Lane High School, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

MEGAPHONE, Fort Morgan High School, 
Fort Morgan, Col. 

NEWS ’N EVERYTHING, Robinson Town- 
ship High School, Robinson, III. 

ORACLE, Waynesburg High 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, Hanover High 
School, Hanover, Pa. 

PINNACLE, Princeton High School, Prince- 
ton, W. Va. 

PORT WEEKLY, Port Washington High 
School, Port Washington, L. I. 

RED AND WHITE, Rutland High School, 
Rutland, Vt. 

HILLTOP, Junior-Senior High School, Red 
Lion, Pa. 

ROUND TABLE, Red Bank High School, 
Red Bank, N. 

TRIADELPHIAN, Triadelphia 
High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TOWER, Princeton Junior-Senior 
School, Princeton, N. J. 

TOWER, Summit High School, 
N. J. 

RED AND WHITE, Bloomsburg High 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


High 


Marshall High 


High School, 


High School, 


High 


Jesuit 


School, 


District 
High 


Summit, 
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Third Place 

APOLOGY, Monticello High School, Mont- 
icello, N. T. 

BEAVER, Beaverhead County High School, 
Dillon, Mont. 

BROADCASTER, Morristown High School, 
Morristown, N. J. 

HI-LIGHTS, Central High School, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 

FLASHINGS, Freeport High School, Free- 
ore, L. 

MIRROR, Garfield High School, Cleveland. 

GARNET AND GRAY, Lansdowne High 
School, Lansdowne, Pa. 

MOUNTAINEER, Grafton High School, 
Grafton, W. Va. 

NUGGET, Mahanoy City High School, Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa. 


OWL, Hudson High School, Hudson, N. Y. 


HI SPOT, Parma High School, Parma, O. 

PERISCOPE, Dumont High School, Du- 
mont. N. J. 

PURPLE AND WHITE, Phoenixville High 
School, Phoenixville, Pa. 

RECORD, Mamaroneck High School, Mam- 
aroneck, N. Y. 

SCRIBE, Haddon i 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 

SCARLET TANAGER: Robert 
High School, Groton, Conn. 

SEARCHLIGHT, Nyack High School, Ny- 
ack, N. Y. 

SHAWNEE ARROW, 
School, Plymouth, Pa. 

SPOKESMAN, Tyrone High School, 
rone, Pa. 

X-RAY, Fairbury High School, 
Neb. 

COMMERCIAL REVIEW, Allen 
School of Commerce, New Orleans. 

BLUE AND GOLD, Waynesboro High 
School, Waynesboro, Pa. 

BLUE AND WHITE, Hammonton High 
School, Hammonton, N. 

CLARION, Stratford Senior High School, 
Stratford, Conn. 

ECHO, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 

—* Senior High School, Winona, 

inn, 


High School, 
E. Fitch 


Plymouth High 
Ty- 
Fairbury, 


High 


— Shawnee High School, Louis- 
ville. 
LEONIAN, Leonia High School, Leonia, 


N. J. 
LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE, Athol 
High School, Athol, Mass. 
MIKE, Media High School, Media, Pa. 
MIRROR, Palmer High School, Palmerton, 


Pa. 

MOUNTAINEER, Clifton 
School, Clifton Forge, Va. 
SASSAMON, Natick Senior High School, 
Natick, Mass. 

SPECTATOR, Searles High School, 
Barrington, Mass. 

NEWS, Senior High School, Oil City, Pa. 

SIR BILL’S BUGLE, Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown, N. Y. 

STEEL POINTS, Steelton High School, 
Steelton, Pa. 

WETOMHIS, Milford High School, 
ford, Conn. 

Enrollment Less Than 300. 
Medalist. 

TATTLER, Sherman District High School, 
Seth, W. Va. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, Central 
School, Lonaconing, Md. 

ERION, Erie High School, Erie, Col. 

SENTINEL, Carrington High School, Car- 
rington, N. D. 

WAH-SHA-SHE, Pawhuska High School, 
Pawhuska, Okla. 


First Place 
RATTLER, 
Neb 


Forge High 


Great 


Mil- 


High 


Neligh High School, Neligh, 


eb, 
RECORD, Cooperstown High School, Coop- 


erstown, N. D 
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OBSERVER, Muhlenberg Township High 
School, Laureldale, Pa. 

CENTRALITE, Girls’ Central High School, 
Butte, Mont. 


TIMES, Avon-Grove High School, Avon- 
dale, Pa. 
COM-MENTOR, Mentor High School, 


Mentor, Ohio. 
Second Place 

SUGAR BEET, Garden City High School, 
Garden City, Kan. 

WINDTHORST SUNBEAM, Immaculate 
Heart of Mary High School, Bellefonte, 
Kan. 

HI-NOTES, Walden High School, Walden, 
N. Y. 

NEWS, Delta High School, Delta, Pa. 

ROUGH RIDER, Roosevelt High School, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 

BELL, St. Mary’s High School, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

TATTLER, Potosi High School, Potosi, 
Wis. 

LOOK-A-HEAD, St. Paul’s High School, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 

HOWL, Shelbv High School, Shelby, Mont. 

MILACHI, Milaca High School, Milaca, 
Minn. 


INK SPOTS, Sea Cliff High School, L. I. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, pe High 
Schocl, Pemberton, N. 

WENDELETTE, St. Wendatin High School, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 

LAUREL LEAVES, Laurel High School, 
Laurel, Mont. 

DICTATOR. Decatur 
School, Oberlin, Kan. 

GAVEL, Notre Dame Academy, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

SPECTRUM, Avon Lake 
Avon Lake, Ohio. 

HOLTONIAN, Holton High School, Hol- 
san Kan. 

LEADER, Mahanoy Township High School, 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 

TATTLER, Old Town School, 
Salem, N. C. 

Third Place 

CUB REPORTER, Manhasset High School, 
Manhasset, L. I. 

MALVERNE MULE, Malverne High School, 
Malve-ne. N. Y. 


Community High 


High School, 


Winston- 


—— Pulaski Academy, Pulaski, 
N : 
PHENIX, Westwood High School, West- 
wood, N. J. 
SUTHERLAND, Proctor High School, 
Proctor, Vt. 
Closter, 


BEACON, Closter High School, 
J 


N. . 3. 

CATHEDRAL CHAT, Cathedral Academy, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

AERIAL, 7 High School, Mer- 

chantville, N : 

RED AND WHITE, Saranac Lake High 

School, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
* * * 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Enrollment More Than 1,500 
First Place 
OLD HUGHES, Hughes High School, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
SPECTATOR, Central High School, Pater- 
son. N. J 


CALIPER, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York. 
RED AND WHITE, Lake View High 


School, Chicago. 

ODDS AND ENDS, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit. 

MIRROR, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, 

OWL, Bryant High School, 
City. 

REFLECTOR, Clifton High School, 
ton, N. J. 


Long Island 
Clif- 


WHISP, Wilmington High School, Wilm 
inaran, Del 

MORRIS TOWER, Morris High School, 
New York. 

MAROON AND WHITE, Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn. 

SOUTHRON, South Philadelphia School 
for Boys, Philadelphia. 

GOLDEN ROD, Quincy High School, 
Oninev, Mass. 

CLIVEDEN MAGAZINE, 
High School, Philadelphia. 

EASTERN ECHO, Eastern High School, 
Ral mae 

MESSENGER, Wichita High School, 
Wichira, Kan. 

BEAVER, Haaren High School, New York. 

REVIEW, Central High School, Washington. 

MONROE DOCTRINE, James Monroe 
High School, New York. 

Second Place 
ORACLE, Lafayette High School, Buffalo. 


Germantown 


East 


LIBERTAS, Liberty High School, Bethle- 
Nawy, Da. 
PEN, Central High School, Bridgeport, 


Coan, 

RYAN REVIEW, Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Ala. 

ACROPOLIS, Barringer High School, New- 
ark. N. J. 
ORACLE, Manchester 
Manchester. N. H. 
DOLPHIN, Far Rockaway High School, 
Far Rockaway, | i 3 

GAZETTE, Lynn Classical High School, 
Lynn, Mass. 

ORTOLE. Bushwick High School, Brooklyn. 

JOURNAL, Coughlin High School, Wilkes- 
R-ere. Pa, 


High School, 


BUSINESS SPIRIT, Commercial High 
School, Providence, R. 
SPECTRUM, Chester High School, Ches- 


ter, Pa. 

CANARY AND BLUE, Allentown High 
School, Allentown, Pa. 

BURR, West Philadelphia Catholic High, 
DL:tadelnhis 

RADIATOR, Somerville High School, Som- 
erville. Mass. 


GRYPHON, West Philadelphia High 
School. Philadelphia. 

CRITERION, Eastside High School, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

COMMERCE CARAVEL, High School 
of Commerce, New York. 

PERRYSCOPE, Perry High School, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Third Place 


GOOD NEWS, Northeast Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia. 

KARDINAL, Kearny High School, Kearny, 
re, J. 

Enrollment From 801 to 1,500 
First Place 

THE ORACLE, Abington High School, 
Abington, Pa. 

CRITIC, Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va. 

BOTOLPHIAN, Boston College High 
School, Boston. 

XAVIER, Xavier High School, New York. 

SOMANHIS EVENTS, Manchester High 
School, South Manchester, Conn. 

Second Place 

PURPLE QUILL, Ball 
Galveston, Texas. 

ACORN, Jefferson Senior High School, 
Roanoke. Va. 

NT South Side High School, New- 
ark, N. 

TATTLER, Nashua High School, Nashua, 
N. H. 

UPI-DAH, Upper Darby High School, Up- 
per Darby, Pa. 

a ng Asbury High School, 


N. J. 
RED AND BLACK, Rogers High School, 
Newport, R. I. 


High School, 


Asbury 


Seventeen 





TECH LIFE, McKinley High School, Wash- 
ington. 

TOPICS, Tilden High School, Brooklyn. 

LIBERTY BELL, Jefferson High School, 
New York. 

MOUNTAIN ECHO, Altoona High School, 
Altoona, Pa. 

WHAT’S WHAT, Hunter College High 
School, New York. 

LINCOLN LOG, Lincoln 
Brooklyn. 

PASEO PRESS, Paseo High School, Kan- 
sas City. Mo. 

ACADEMY ea ae? ene Free 
Academy, Newburgh, N 

LEDGER NEWS EDITION, Hamilton 
High School, Brooklyn. 

SENTINEL, New Haven High School, New 
Haven, Corn. 

CHAT, Far Rockaway High School, 
Rockaway, L. I. 

FORUM, Flushing High School, 


High School, 


Far 
Flushing, 


Queens. 
MAROON AND WHITE, Danville High 
School, Danville, II. 
Enrollment From 801 to 1,500 Students 
Medalist 
ACORN, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


NORTHERNER, North Side High School, 


For+ Wayne, Ind. 
NORTH STAR, 
Omaha. 
HIGHLANDER, Piedmont High School, 
Piedmont, Cal. 
STUDENT LANTERN, Saginaw High 
School, Saginaw, Mich. 
YORK HIGH WEEKLY, William Penn 
High School, York, Pa. 


First Place 


NEWS, Arthur Hill High School, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

BEACON, Newport 
Newport News, Va. 

KYOTE, Billings High School, 
Ment. 

BLUE AND GOLD, East 
Cleveland. 
CACTUS CHRONICLE, 
School, Tucson, Ariz. 
CENTRALIAN, Central High School, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

CYNOSURE WEEKLY, Fargo High School, 
Fa-ro, N. D. 

HIGH NEWS, Greenville High School, 
Greenville, S. C. 

BUZZ, Hutchinson High School, Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

— TIMES, Glass High School, Lynch- 
"wer V>-. 

PULSE, Washington High School, Cedar 
Rapids, Towa. 

SANDSTORM, Amarillo High School, Am- 


arillo, Texas. 


North High School, 


West 


News High . School, 


Billings, 
High School, 
High 


Tucson 


Second Place 

ABINGTONIAN, Abington High School, 
Ahington. Pa. 

HIGH LIGHTS, Boise High School, Boise, 
Idaho. 

BROADCASTER, Yonkers High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

BULLETIN, Watertown High School, Wat- 
ertown, Mass. 

CAMPANILE, Palo Alto High 
School, Palo Alto, Cal. 

OUTLOOK, Central High School, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

CHIEFTAIN, Sewanhaka High 
School, Long Island. 

CLARION, Salem High School, Salem, Ore. 

CLI-HI NEWS, Cliffside Park High School, 
Grantwood, N. J. 

COLUMBIAN, Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N. J. 

— Johnson High School, St. Paul, 

inn. 


Union 


Central 


Sixteen 


CRIMSON ECHO, Roosevelt High School, 
Yonkers. N. Y. 

HI LIFE, Dormont High School, Pittsburgh. 

EL-SO-HI, South Side High School, Elmira, 
N. Y. 

FORGE, Santa Barbara High School, Santa 
Barbara. Cal. 

HIGH FLIER, Frederick High School, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

TIMES, Girls High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

NEWS, Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

HIGH LIFE, Greensboro High School, 
Greensboro, mS: 

HI-LIFE, Columbia High School, 
bia. S. C. 

= Dunkirk High School, Dunkirk, 

as 


Colum- 


HIGH oe Battin High School, Eliza- 
beth. N. J. 

IRIS LEAFLET, Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia. 

MIRROR, Reitz High School, 
Ind. 

MONTICELLO TIMES, Jefferson 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

MOUNTAINEER, ‘Montclair High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 

ORANGE, wae 
Diniae NI VY 

PENNANT, Meriden High School, 
den, Conn. 

SPOTLIGHT, Polytechnic 
Riverside, Cal. 

RAMBLER, Central High School, Charlotte, 
es os 

RED AND WHITE, Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, Norwich, Conn. 


SCROLL, Garfield High School, 
N 


Evansville, 


High 


High School, 


Plains 
Meri- 
High School, 


Garfield, 

NEWS, Uniontown High School, Union- 
town, Pa, 

TIMES, Sequoia High School, 
City, Cal. 

SETON, Seton High School, 
Md. 

SPILLED INK, Fort Collins High School, 
Fort Collins, Col. 

SPOTLIGHT, Central High School, 
wy 4 Tnd. 

STUDENT PRINTS, Bloomfield 
School, Bloomfield, N. J. 

TATTLER, Ithaca High School, 


Redwood 


Baltimore, 


Fort 
High 
Ithaca, 


aes 
TRAIL BLAZER, Muir 
School, Pasadena, Cal. 
VALKYRIE NEWS, Somerville 
School, Somerville, N. J. 
VINDEX, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, 
N. Y 


= Hornell High School, Hornell, 

BREEZE, Western Hills High School, Cin- 
cinnati. 

HERALD, Westfield High School, West- 
field. Mass. 

WHITE AND GOLD, Woodbury High 
School, Woodbury, N. J. 

Third Place 

ARGONAUT, High School of Commerce, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

ENVOY, Chrisman High School, Indepen- 
dence, Mo. 

HI-EYE, Eisenhower High School, 
tows, Pa, 

JUNTO, Easton High School, Easton, Pa. 

ORACLE, Englewood High School, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

RED AND BLACK NEWS, Meadville High 
School, Meadville, Pa. 

SPOKESMAN, New York Evening Com- 
mercial High School, New York. 

Enrollment 301 to 800 Students 
Medalist 

CHATTERBOX, George Washington High 
School, Danville, Va. 

NEWS, Gallatin County High School, Boze- 


man, Mont. 


Technical High 


High 


Norris- 


KRATER, Klamath Union High School, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

NEWS, Mankato High School, 
Minn. 

PEBBLES, Marshalltown High School, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

PINE CONE, Junius Jordan High School, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


First Place 


AH LA HA SA, Albert Lea High School, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

ALCOHI MIRROR, Allegheny High School, 
Santa Maria, Cal. 

BREEZE, Santa Maria Union High School, 
Santa Maria, Cal. 

COLLS HIGH NEWS, Collingswood High 
School, Collingswood, N. J. 

COPPER CHRONICLE, Bisbee Senior High 
School, Bisbee, Ariz. 

HIGH SCHOOL OWL, Wellsville 
School, Wellsville, N. Y. 

HI ROCKET, Durham Senior High School, 
Durham, N. C. 

INTERPRETER, John 
School, Cleveland. 

L. H. S. PATRIOT, Leavenworth High 
School, Leavenworth, Kan. 

McCLAIR HIGH DRAGON, McClair High 
School, Greenfield, Ohio. 

PARSONS SCHOOL REPORTER, Parsons 
Senior High School, Parsons, Kan. 

THE RAILSPLITTER, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Des Moines. 

TECH, Technical High School, Saint Cloud, 
Minn. 

TECH NEWS WEEKLY, Fresno Technical 
High School, Fresno, Cal. 

SPOTLIGHT, Coatesville 
Coatesville, Pa. 


Second Place 


ARGENTIAN, Argentine 
Kansas City, Kan. 

CHIME, Beall High School, Frostburg, Md. 

TORCH, Bexley High School, Bexley, Ohio. 

BLUE AND WHITE NEWS, West York 
High School, York, Pa. 

BLUE JAY MONTHLY, 
School, New Orleans. 

CHELTONIAN, Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

GUIDE POST, Great Neck High School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

TE-HI NEWS, Teaneck High School, Tea- 
neck, N. J. 

ECHO, South Portland High School, South 
Portland, Me. 

BROADCASTER, Hershey High School, 
Hershey, Pa. 

MIDWAY STUDENT, Lane High School, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

MEGAPHONE, Fort Morgan High School, 
Fort Morgan, Col. 

NEWS ’N EVERYTHING, Robinson Town- 
ship High School, Robinson, III. 

ORACLE, Waynesburg High 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, Hanover High 
School, Hanover, Pa. 

PINNACLE, Princeton High School, Prince- 
ton, W. Va. 

PORT WEEKLY, Port Washington High 
School, Port Washington, L. I. 

RED AND WHITE, Rutland High School, 
Rutland, Vt. 

HILLTOP, Junior-Senior High School, Red 
Lion, Pa. 

ROUND TABLE, Red Bank High School, 
Red Bank, N. J. 

TRIADELPHIAN, Triadelphia 
High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TOWER, Princeton Junior-Senior 
School, Princeton, N. J 


TOWER, Summit High School, 
N. J. 


RED AND WHITE, Bloomsburg High 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Mankato, 


High 


Marshall High 


High School, 


High School, 


High 


Jesuit 


School, 


District 
High 


Summit, 


The School Press Review 





Third Place 

APOLOGY, Monticello High School, Mont- 
icello, N. Y. 

BEAVER, Beaverhead County High School, 
Dillon, Mont. 

BROADCASTER, Morristown High School, 
Morristown, N. J. 

HI-LIGHTS, Central High School, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 

FLASHINGS, Freeport High School, Free- 
ort, L. 

MIRROR, Garfield High School, Cleveland. 

GARNET AND GRAY, Lansdowne High 
School, Lansdowne, Pa. 

MOUNTAINEER, Grafton High School, 
Grafton, W. Va. 

NUGGET, Mahanoy City High School, Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa. 


OWL, Hudson High School, Hudson, N. Y. 


HI SPOT, Parma High School, Parma, O. 

PERISCOPE, Dumont High School, 
mont. N. J. 

PURPLE AND WHITE, Phoenixville High 
School, Phoenixville, Pa. 

RECORD, Mamaroneck High School, Mam- 
aroneck, N. Y. 
SCRIBE, Haddon Heights 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 
SCARLET TANAGER, Robert 
High School, Groton, Conn. 
SEARCHLIGHT, Nyack High School, Ny- 
ack, N. Y. 

SHAWNEE ARROW, 
School, Plymouth, Pa. 

SPOKESMAN, Tyrone High School, 
rone, Pa. 

X-RAY, Fairbury High School, 
Neb. 

COMMERCIAL REVIEW, Allen 
School of Commerce, New Orleans. 

BLUE AND GOLD, Waynesboro High 
School, Waynesboro, Pa. 

BLUE AND WHITE, Hammonton High 
School, Hammonton, N. J. 

CLARION, Stratford Senior High School, 
Stratford, Conn. 

ECHO, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


High School, 
E. Fitch 


Plymouth High 
Ty- 
Fairbury, 


High 


HI-NEWS, Senior High School, Winona, 
Minn. 

LANTERN, Shawnee High School, Louis- 
ville. 

LEONIAN, Leonia High School, Leonia, 


mw, J. 

LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE, Athol 
High School, Athol, Mass. 

MIKE, Media High School, Media, Pa. 

—s Palmer High School, Palmerton, 
a. 

MOUNTAINEER, Clifton 
School, Clifton Forge, Va. 

SASSAMON, Natick Senior High School, 
Natick, Mass. 

SPECTATOR, Searles High School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

NEWS, Senior High School, Oil City, Pa. 

SIR BILL’S BUGLE, Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown, N. ' 

STEEL POINTS, Steelton High School, 
Steelton, Pa. 

WETOMHIS, Milford High School, 
ford, Conn. 


Enrollment Less Than 300. 


Medalist. 
TATTLER, Sherman District High School, 
Seth, W. Va. 
ORANGE AND BLACK, Central 
School, Lonaconing, Md. 
ERION, Erie High School, Erie, Col. 
SENTINEL, Carrington High School, Car- 
rington, N. D. 
WAH-SHA-SHE, Pawhuska High School, 
Pawhuska, Okla. 
First Place 
sATTLER, Neligh High School, Neligh, 


Forge High 


Mil- 


High 


RECORD, Cooperstown High School, Coop- 


erstown, N. D. 


April, 1932 


Du- 


OBSERVER, Muhlenberg Township High 
School, Laureldale, Pa. 
CENTRALITE, Girls’ Central High School, 


Butte, Mont. 


TIMES, Avon-Grove High School, Avon- 
dale, Pa. 
COM-MENTOR, Mentor High School, 


Mentor, Ohio. 
Second Place 

SUGAR BEET, Garden City High School, 
Garden City, Kan. 

WINDTHORST SUNBEAM, Immaculate 
Heart of Mary High School, Bellefonte, 
Kan. 

HI-NOTES, Walden High School, Walden, 
mF. 

NEWS, Delta High School, Delta, Pa. 

ROUGH RIDER, Roosevelt High School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


BELL, St. Mary’s High School, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

TATTLER, Potosi High School, Potosi, 
Wis. 

LOOK-A-HEAD, St. Paul’s High School, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 

HOWL, Shelbv High School, Shelby, Mont. 

MILACHI, Milaca High School, Milaca, 
Minn. 


INK SPOTS, Sea Cliff High School, L. I. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, Pemberton High 
Schocl, Pemberton, N. J. 

WENDELETTE, St. Wendelin High School, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 


LAUREL LEAVES, Laurel High School, 
Laurel, Mont. 
DICTATOR. Decatur Community High 


School, Oberlin, Kan. 


GAVEL, Notre Dame Academy, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 
SPECTRUM, Avon Lake High School, 


Avon Lake, Ohio. 
HOLTONIAN, Holton High School, Hol- 
can Kan. 
LEADER, Mahanoy Township High School, 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 
TATTLER, Old Town School, 
Salem, N. C. 
Third Place 
CUB REPORTER, Manhasset High School, 
Manhasset, L. I. 
MALVERNE MULE, Malverne High School, 
Malve-ne. N. Y. 


Winston- 


WHAT-NOT, Pulaski Academy, Pulaski, 
mm, Y. 

sip ig Westwood High School, West- 
wood, N. J. 

SUTHERLAND, Proctor High School, 
Proctor, Vt. 

BEACON, Closter High School, Closter, 


me, Be 

CATHEDRAL CHAT, Cathedral Academy, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

AERIAL, eee High School, Mer- 

chantville, N i 

RED AND WHITE, Saranac Lake High 

School, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
* x 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Enrollment More Than 1,500 
First Place 
OLD HUGHES, Hughes High School, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
SPECTATOR, Central High School, Pater- 
son. N. J 


= Stuyvesant High School, New 
ork. 
RED AND WHITE, Lake View High 


School, Chicago. 

ODDS AND ENDS, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit. 

MIRROR, Franklin K. Lane High School, 


Brooklyn, 


OWL, Bryant High School, 


City. 
REFLECTOR, Clifton High School, 
ton, N. J. 


Long Island 
Clif- 


WHISP, Weiaingen High School, Wilm 

MORRIS TOWER, Morris High School, 
New York. 

MAROON AND WHITE, Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn. 

SOUTHRON, South Philadelphia School 
for Boys, Philadelphia. 

GOLDEN ROD, Quincy High School, 
Oninev. Mass. 

CLIVEDEN MAGAZINE, 
High School, Philadelphia. 

EASTERN ECHO, Eastern High School, 
Ral mae 

MESSENGER, Wichita High School, 
Wichita, Kan. 

BEAVER, Haaren High School, New York. 

REVIEW. Central High School, Washington. 

MONROE DOCTRINE, James Monroe 
High School, New York. 

Second Place 
ORACLE, Lafayette High School, Buffalo. 


Germantown 


East 


LIBERTAS, Liberty High School, Bethle- 
ace. Wie. 
PEN, _Contral High School, Bridgeport, 


Co 

RYAN. ‘REVIEW, Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Ala. 

ACROPOLIS, Barringer High School, New- 
ack. N. J. 

ORACLE, 
Manchester. N. H. 

DOLPHIN, Far Rockaway High School, 
Far Rockaway, Lk... 

GAZETTE, Lynn Classical High School, 
Lynn. Mass. 

ORTOLE. Bushwick High School, Brooklyn. 

JOURNAL, Coughlin High School, Wilkes- 
R-ere, Pa, 


High School, 


Manchester 


BUSINESS SPIRIT, Commercial High 
School, Providence, R. I. 
SPECTRUM, Chester High School, Ches- 


ter, Pa. 

CANARY AND BLUE, Allentown High 
School, Allentown, Pa. 

BURR, West Philadelphia Catholic High, 
DL ndelnhia 

RADIATOR, Somerville High School, Som- 
ecville, Mass. 


GRYPHON, West Philadelphia High 
School. Philadelphia. 

CRITERION, Eastside High School, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

COMMERCE CARAVEL, High School 
of Commerce, New York. 

PERRYSCOPE, Perry High School, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Third Place 
GOOD NEWS, Northeast Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia. 
KARDINAL, Kearny High School, Kearny, 
N. j. 
Enrollment From 801 to 1,500 
First Place 
THE ORACLE, Abington High School, 
Abington, Pa. 
CRITIC, Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va. 
BOTOLPHIAN, Boston College High 
School, Boston. 
XAVIER, Xavier High School, New York. 
SOMANHIS EVENTS, Manchester High 
School, South Manchester, Conn. 


Second Place 

PURPLE QUILL, Ball High School, 
Galveston, Texas. 

ACORN, —_— Senior High School, 
Roanoke. 

OPTIMIST, South Side High School, New- 
ark, N. J. 

oa Nashua High School, Nashua, 

UPI-DAH, Upper Darby High School, Up- 
per Darby, Pa. 

es Asbury High School, Asbury 


ark, N. J. 
RED AND BLACK, Rogers High School, 
Newport, R. I. 


Seventeen 





RECORD, North High School. 
Mass. 


Worcester, 


ADVOCATE, Senior High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
ORANGE LEAF, Orange High School, 


Orange, N. J. 

ATTIC, Nutley High School, Nutley, N. J. 

CHRONICLE, Danbury High School, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

Third Place 

HIGH me Demarest High School, Ho- 
hal-nn 

CHATTER, High School, New 
Orleans. 

CHRONICLE, Sophie Wright School, New 
Orleans, La. 


MONAD, Belleville High School, Belleville, 


ML. Be 
HERALD, Westfield High School, West- 

field, Mass. 

Special Mention 

PURPLE PARROT, Tottenville High 

School, Tottenville, N. Y. 

Enrollment of 301 to 800 
First Place 

WEATHERVANE, Westfield High School, 

Westfield, N. J. 


CATAMOUNT, Bennington High School, 
Bennington, Vt. 
Second Place 
THE STUDENT, Freeport High School, 
Freeport, L. I. 
JABBERWOCK, Scarsdale 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
ARENA, Canisius High School, Buffalo. 
SPOTLIGHTS, Cranford High School, 
Cranford, N. J. 
THE DIAL, Brattleboro High School, Brat- 


tleboro, Vt. 


High School, 


RIDLYAN, Ridley Park High School, Rid- 
ley Park, Pa. 
MISSILE, Petersburg High School, Peters- 


burg, Va. 

DRURY ACADEME, Drury High School, 
North Adams, Mass. 

SCARLET AND BLACK, Rahway High 
School, Rahway, N. J. 

SPOTLIGHT, South Hadley High School, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

REGIS MONTHLY, Regis High School, 
New York. 

TALISMAN, Lansdale High School, 
dale, Pa. 

THE MEMORIAL, Reitz Memorial High 
School, Evansville, Ind. 

METEOR, Berlin High School, Berlin, N. H. 

CRIMSON AND GRAY, Mary E. Wells 
High School, Southbridge, Mass. 

EL DELATOR, Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

THE ADVOCATE, Needham High School, 
Needham Heights, Mass. 

Third Place 


THE ENTERPRISE, Keene High School, 
Keene, N. H. 


Lans- 


THE ORACLE, Rensselaer High School, 

Rensselaer, N. Y. 

THE LOOKOUT, Derby High School, 
Derby, Conn. 

THE NUTSHELL, Moorestown High 
School, Moorestown, N. J 


RAILSPLITTER, Lincoln Community High 
School, Lincoln, III. 

THE MIRROR, ne High School, 
Huntington, L. 

BANGOR SLATE, Bangor High School, 
Bangor, Pa. 

THE ORACLE, Gloversville High School, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

THE BANNER, Rockville 


High School, 
Rockville, Conn. 


HUTTLESTONIAN, Fairhaven Hi gh 
School, Fairhaven, Mass. 
LOUDSPEAKER, Carteret High School, 


Carteret, N. J. 
THE NAUTILUS, Waterville Senior High 
School, Waterville, Me. 


Eighteen 


BLUE AND WHITE BANNER, Putnam 
High School, Putnam, Conn. 
Enrollment of 300 or Less 
Medalist 
GLEN-NOR-CRIER, Glen Nor High School, 
Glenolden, Pa. 
Second Place 
PIONEER, Isidore Newman High School, 
New Orleans. 
TACONIC, Williamstown 
Williamstown, Mass. 
THE HARPOON, Dartmouth High School, 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 
THE CYCLE, Woodsville 
Woodsville, N. H. 
MARQUANDIAN, Marquand High School, 


High School, 


High School, 


Brooklyn. 
RADNORITE, Radnor High _ School, 
Wayne, Pa. 
Third Place 
I. C. H. ECHO, Immaculate Conception 
High School, Lowell, Mass. 


THE SIGMA, Spalding Institute, Peoria, 
Ill. 

THE REFLECTOR, Millbury High School, 
Millbury, Mass. 

THE CRISP, Caesar Rodney High School, 
Camden-Wyoming, Del. 

THE ECHO, Callicoon High School, Calli- 
coon, N. Y. 

FIALKY-VIOLETS, Slovak Girls’ Academy, 
Danville, Pa. 

Special Mention 

SPLASH, Santa Maria High School, Santa 

Maria, Cal. 
* * & 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
Enrollment More Than 1,200 
Medalist 

FEDERALIST, Hamilton 
School, Cleveland. 

VOICE, Addison 
Cleveland. 


High 


Junior 


Junior High School, 
First Place 
CALL, Audubon Junior High School, Cleve- 
land. 
JUNIOR FOUR REVIEW, Junior High 
School 4, Trenton, N. J. 

NEWS, Willson Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
QUILL, Jefferson 

Cleveland. 


Junior High School, 
Second Place 

PILOT, Peckham Junior High School, Mil- 
waukee. 

HERALD, Empire Junior 
Cleveland. 

EAST COURIER, Pattengill Junior High 
School, Lansing, Mich. 

LANTERN, Patrick Henry Junior 
School, Cleveland. 

RECORD, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Wichita, Kan. 

JUNIOR LIFE, Cole Junior High School, 
Denver. 

VOICE, Bassick Junior 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

POST, Upper Darby Junior High School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

PATRIOT, Nathan 
School, 


High School, 


High 


High School, 


Hale 
New Britain, Conn. 
Third Place 

BROADCASTER, Roosevelt 
School, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

PIONEER, Hackett Junior High School, 
Albany. 

CLARION, Dewey 
Brooklyn. 

HIGHWAY, Sullivan Junior High School, 
Chicago. 

LIFE, Lincoln Junior High School, 
apolis. 

BROADCASTER, Graham Junior 
School, Charlotte, N. C. 
Enrollment From 701 to 1,200 Students 

Medalist 

REFLECTOR, 


High 


Junior 


Junior High 
High School, 


Junior 


Minne- 


High 


ROOSEVELT 


Roosevelt 


Cleveland Heights, 


Junior High School, 
Ohio. 


First Place 
HOWELLS HERALD, Wm. D. Howells 
Junior High School, Cleveland. 
JOHN SIMPSON TIMES, J. Simpson 
Junior High School, Mansfield, Ohio. 
EMERSON ECHO, Emerson Junior High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Second Place 

HAMILTON HEADLINES, A. Hamilton 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

HILLTOP ECHOES, Washington Junior 
High School, Pasadena, Cal. 

ESTEE ECHO, Estee Junior High School, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

THE MARSHALLITE, J. Marshall Junior 
High School, Pasadena, Cal. 

THE RICALTONE, Maplewood Junior 
High School, Maplewood, N. J. 

BERKELEY NEWS, Berkeley Terrace Ju- 
nior High School, Irvington, N. J 

THE BASSETTGRAM, Bassett St. Junior 
High School, New Haven, Conn. 

HAMILTON HERALD, A. Hamilton In- 
termediate School, Wichita, Kan. 

WEST JUNIOR COURIER, West Junior 
High School, Binghampton, N. Y. 
THE BROADCASTER, University City Ju- 
nior High School, University City, Mo. 
THE BUZZ, Junior High School 3, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Third Place 

E-JU-HI ANNOUNCER, East Junior High 
School, Binghampton, N. Y. 

BLUE AND GOLD, Junior High School 
165. New York. 

THE HUCKLEBERRY, Mark Twain Junior 
High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

JENKS FORGE, J. Jenks Junior High 
School, Pawtucket, R. 

JUNIOR HIGH COURIER, Peekskill Ju- 
nior High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

THE MIRROR, Ruffner Junior 
School. Norfolk, Va. 

CLEVELAND JUNIOR JOURNAL, Cleve- 
land Junior High School, Newark, N. J. 

JUNIOR HI-LIGHTS, Central Junior 
High School, Durham, N. C. 

THE WASHINGTONIAN, Washington 
Junior High School, Mount Vernon, 


High 


N. Y. 
THE TORCH, Stratford Junior 
School, Stratford, Conn. 
Enrollment Less Than 700 
Medalist 
HIGHLAND FLING, Franklin Junior High 
School, Highland Park, N. J. 
First Place 
HAVERMALE NEWS, Havermale Junior 
High School, Spokane, Wash. 
JUNIOR HI-WAYS, John Muir 
High School, Burbank, Cal. 
THE ECHO, Gaston Street Junior High 
School, West Orange, N. J. 
THE FLASHLIGHT, Sandy Junior High 
School, Sandy City, Utah. 
THE ELECTRON, Edison Junior 
School, West Orange, N.. J. 
BLUE AND GOLD, Woodrow Wilson Int. 
School, Glendale, Cal. 
THE ECHO, Cherry Valley Junior High 
School, Garden City, L. I. 
Second Place 
BURR BRIEFS, John Burroughs 
High School, Burbank, Cal. 
PEL PEN, Pelham Memorial Junior High 
School, Pelham, N. Y. 
HARDING BEE-HIVE, Harding Junior 
High School, Steubenville, Ohio. 

THE BROADCASTER, Shippensburg Ju- 
nior High School, Shippensburg, Pa. 
THE ROUGHRIDER, Roosevelt Junior 

High School, Westfield, N. J. 
WASHINGTON SURVEYOR, Washing: 
ton Junior High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
JUNIOR HIGH LIFE, Sterling Junior 
High School, Sterling, Col. 


High 


Junior 


High 


Junior 
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Third Place 
JUNIOR HIGH NEWS, Owensboro Junior 
High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
THE BROWN AND GOLD, DeWitt Clin- 


ton Junior High School, Mount Vernon, 


N. Y. 

OUR ALLY, Lafayette Junior High School, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

THE ARGUS, Roosevelt High 
School, Dunellen, N. J. 

THE VILLAGE CRIER, Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

GOVE ARROW, Gove Junior High School, 
Denver, Col. 

LINCOLN LANTERN, Lincoln 
High School, Meriden, Conn. 
THE MASCOT, Thos. Williams 

High School, Wyncote, Pa. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE, Summit Junior High 
School, Summit, N. J. 
JUNIOR JOURNAL, Nutley Junior High 
School, Nutley, N. J. 
THE REFLECTOR, Ballston Spa Junior 
High School, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
* x * 


Junior 


Junior 


Junior 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Enrollment 1,201 or More 
Medalist 
MINKAKWA, Henry Snyder Junior High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 

THE ECHO, Junior High School 126, Long 
Island City. 

First Place 

THE PILOT, Vare Junior High School, 
Philadelphia. 

TILDENITE, Tilden Junior High School, 
Philadelphia. 

THE SENTINEL, Wagner Junior 
School. Philadelphia. 

JONES JUNIOR JOURNAL, Jones Junior 
High School, Philadelphia. 

THE VISTA, Eastern Junior High School, 
East Lynn, Mass. 


Second Place 


THE COBBLER, Shoemaker Junior High 
School, Philadelphia. 

ROOSEVELT SPIRIT, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

THE SOUTHERN BELL, Southern Junior 
High School, Somerville, Mass. 

THE BEACON, Fitzsimmons Junior High 
School, Philadelphia. 

THE EAGLE’S QUILL, Eagle Junior High 
School, P. S. 10, New York. 

THE NOR-EASTER, Northeastern Junior 
High School, Somerville, Mass. 

THE REPORTER, Junior High School 64, 
New York. 

GILLESPIE GAZETTE, Gillespie Junior 
High School, Philadelphia. 

Third Place 

JUNIOR SPIRIT, North Scranton Junior 
High School, Scranton, Pa. 

NORTHERN LIGHT, Normandin Junior 
High School, New Bedford, Mass. 

THE TRANSCRIPT, Wheelock Junior 
High School, (P. S. 91), New York. 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington Junior 
High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Enrollment 701 to 1,200 
Medalist 
HAMILTONIAN, Alex. Hamilton Junior 

High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


=. State St. School, Hackensack, 


High 


: First Place 

HIGH LIGHTS, Albert Leonard Junior 
High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

WESTERN STAR, Western Junior High 
School, West Somerville, Mass. 

BLUE STAR, Central Junior High School, 
East Providence, R. I. 

JEFFERSON JOURNAL, Jefferson Junior 
High School, Meriden, Conn. 

BROADCASTER, Nashua Junior High 

School, Nashua, N. H. 
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Second Place 
CHANTICLEER, Nathaniel Hawthorne Ju- 
nior High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
TRANSMITTER, Levi F. Warren Junior 
High School, West Newton, Mass. 
YOUNGSTER, J. E. Young Junior High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
SLATER PIONEER, Samuel Slater Junior 
High School, Pawtucket, R. I. 
CURTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, Curtin Ju- 
nior High Schoo!, Williamsport, Pa. 
ARROW, Junior High School, Chisholm, 
Minn. 
Third Place 
FLORENCIAN, Florence Avenue School, 
Irvington, N. J. 
CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGHLIGHTS, Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Pittsfield, Mass. 
VIRGINIA JUNIOR LIFE, Virginia Ju- 
nior High School, Virginia, Minn. 
MARQUIS, Marquis de Lafayette Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, N. J 
Enrollment Less Than 
First Place 
THE GEORGINNIAN, George Innes Ju- 
nior High School, Montclair, N. J. 
MARCH, March Junior High School, Eas- 
ton, Pa. 
SHULLTON, Shull Junior High School, 


Easton, Pa. 


700 


Second Place 
PHILLIPIAN, Phillips Junior High School, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
BRIEFS, Briscoe School, Beverly, Mass. 
RECORDER, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
LINCOLNIAN, Lincoln 
School, Portland, Me. 
INK SPOTS, Garden City Public School, 
Garden City, L. I. 
WOLF, Wolf Junior High School, Easton, 
Pa. 


High 


Junior 


Third Place 
OWL, Washington School, Union, N. J. 


EAVESDROPPER, Ithaca Junior High 
School, Ithaca, N. Y. 
JUNIOR SCOOP, Corry Junior High 


School, Corry, Pa. 
- 


2 a 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
Medalist 


RESERVE RECORD, Western’ Reserve 
Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 
CHRONICLE, York Collegiate Institute, 


York, Pa. 
NEWS, University School, Cleveland. 
First Place 
NEWS, St. Albans School, Washington. 
RECORD, Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
NEWS, George School, Bucks County, Pa. 
PATRICIAN, Aquinas High School, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 
CHOATE NEWS, Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 


Second Place 
NEWS, Mercersburg Academy, 
burg, Pa. 
NEWS, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
POLYGON, Polytechnic Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TRAVELER, Stratford College, 


Mercers- 


Danville, 
Pa. 
BLUE JUG, Brooklyn Prep School, Brook- 


yn. 

NEWS, Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. 

RECORD, Horace Mann School for Boys, 
New York. 

SCROLL, Deerfield Academy, 
Mass. 

NEWS, Gilman School, Baltimore, Md. 

JULLETIN, Storm King School, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

MAROON, Boys Central School, 
Mont. 

HERMONITE, Mount 


Mount Hermon, Mass. 


Deerfield, 


Butte, 


Hermon School, 


Third Place 
NEWS, Westminster School, .Sunsbury, 
Conn. 
LAURENCE, Laurenceville 
renceville, N. J. 
VIGORNIA, Worcester Academy, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
GIST, Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 
RED OWL, St. John’s College High School, 
Brooklyn. 
LIFE, Brooklyn Friends’ School, Brooklyn. 
PURPLE B., Barnard School for Boys, New 
York. 
ANNEX, Friends’ Select School, Philadel- 


Lau- 


School, 


phia. 

McBURNEIAN, McBurney Prep School, 
New York. 

ARGO, Rutgers Prep School, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

PURPLE RAY, Barnard School for Girls, 
New York. 

STAR, Northfield Seminary, 
field, Mass. 

BIRCH BARK, Birch Wathen School, New 
York. 

FORTNIGHTLY, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough, N. Y. 

INSIDE AND OUT, Woodmere Academy, 
Woodmere, N. Y. 

RECORD, Horace Mann School for Girls, 
New York. 

TIGER CUB, Princeton 


Princeton, N. J. 
* * * 


PRIVATE SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Medalist 


DRAGON, St. George’s School, Newport, 
R.. 1. 


East North- 


Prep School, 


First Place 


FLAMBEAU, Marquette University High 
School, Milwaukee. 

MERCEDES, Our Lady of Mercy High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 

GREEN LEAF, Greenwich Academy, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


BUDGET, Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, 


rN J. 
TOWER DIAL, Tower Hill School, Wilm- 
ington, Del. 
Second Place 
CURRENT ITEMS, Packer Collegiate In- 


stitute, Brooklyn. 

BLEATINGS, St. Agnes School, Albany. 

ACADEMY LIFE, Glens Falls Academy, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

HORACE MANUSCRCIPT, Horace Mann 
School for Girls, New York. 

TRIANGLE, Emma Willard School, Troy, 
MY. 

QUILL, Staten Island School, New Bright- 
on, N. Y. 

CALDRON, Friends Select School, Phila- 
delphia. 

BLUE AND GRAY, Georgetown Prep 
School, Garrett Park, Md. 

PREP CHRONICLE, St. 
School, Philadelphia. 

ACADEME, Albany Academy for Girls, 
Albany. 

BEECHWOOD TREE, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough, N. Y. 

BEACON, Fordham Preparatory School, 
New York. 

VOLUNTEER, Peabody 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 

ORIFLAMME, Mount Carmel High School, 
Chicago. 

BARNARD BUDGET, Barnard School for 
Girls, New York. 

CUE, Albany Boys’ Academy, Albany. 

RECORD, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

MILESTONE, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, 


Pa. 
RECORD, Visitation Convent, St. Paul. 
SPECTATOR, Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Joseph’s Prep 


Demonstration 


Nineteen 





RED AND BLUE, Franklin School, New 
York. 
WYVERN, Kingswood School, West Hart- 


ford, Conn. 

SIGN POST, Conway-Brown School, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

CLIO, Miss Beard’s School, Orange, N. J. 

WHITTIER MISCELLANY, Wilmington 
Friends, Wilmington, Del. 

Third Place 

WATCH TOWER, Academy of Mount St. 
Ursula, New York. 

QUARTERLY, Horace Mann School for 
Ravs. New York. 

SCHOLASTIC, St. Phillip and Str. 
High School, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

JUNIOR JOURNAL, Princeton Country 
Day School, Princeton, N. J. 

BIRCH LEAVES, Birch Wathen School, 
New York. 

M. P. S., Moravian Prep School, 
hem, Pa. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 
Cc. S. P. A. Contest—1932 
Medalist 

OUR BOOK, Saranac Lake Junior High 
School, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

M.H.S. NEWS, Junior-Senior High School, 
Mechanicville, N. Y. 

THE RAMBLER, Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, New York. 


First Place 
C. H. S. BROADCASTER, Carpenter High 
School, Carpenter, Wyo. 
EN LA PAMPA, Faith High School, Faith, 


High 


James 


Bethle- 


S. PD: 
THE LOUDSPEAKER, 
School, Huntley, IIl. 
THE PERISCOPE, ae Amboy 
School, Perth Amboy, N Pes 

THE BUGLE CALL, Scardale Boy Scouts, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

THE SEARCHLIGHT, High 
School, Leetonia, Ohio. 

HI JINX, Jenks High School, Jenks, Okla. 

THE TENDERFOOT, Dayville High 
School, Dayville, Ore. 

OUR SCHOOL AT WORK, Opportunity 
School, Buffalo. 


Huntiey 


High 


Leetonia 


DANVILLE HI-WAYS, Danville High 
School, Danville, Vt. 
SCHOOL HERALD, Fores: Hill, Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh. 
Second Place 
WATTS HIGH LIGHTS, Watts Elem. 


School, Durham, N. C. 

BULLDOG GROWL, Egbert High School, 
Egbert, Wyo. 

THE MICROSCOPIST, 
High School, New York. 

JUNIOR HIGH BULLETIN, Hammon- 
ton Junior High School, Hammonton, 


James Monroe 


N. J. 
CENTRAL LIGHT, Central Junior High 


School, New Britain, Conn. 

THE FORT LEE-DER, Fort Lee High 
School, Fort Lee, N. J. 

TRINITY TIMES, Trinity School, New 


York. 

THE WORLD, Adclantic City Junior High 
School, Atlantic City, N. J 

THE LOUDSPEAKER, Van Corlear School, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

THE NORTHERN STUDENT, Bemidji 
State T. C., Bemidji, Minn. 


Third Place 
O-HI-NEWS, Owego Free Academy, Owego, 
NM ¥. 


REPORTER, Maywood Junior High School, 
Maywood, N. J. 

OAK LANE OWL, Oak Lane Country Day 
School, Philadelphia. 

CARROLL ROBBINS ELEM. S. MAG., 
Carroll Robbins Elem., Trenton, N. J. 
CRIMSON AND WHITE, Milne High 

School, Albany. 


Twenty 


HOMER ACADEMY NEWS, Homer Acad- 
emy, Homer, N. Y. 
HILLSIDE as Hillside Junior 
High School, Montclair, ; 
* * ® 


MILITARY SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
First Place 
THE VEDETTE, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 
THE KABLEGRAM, Staunton M. A., Ka- 
bles, Va. 
THE ACADEMY NEWS, Morgan Park 
Academy, Chicago. 
Second Place 


THE RAMBLE, New York Military Acad- 


emy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
KEMPER NEWS, Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Mo. 
THE ORDERLY, Freehold Military School, 
Freehold, N. J. 
SHATTUCK SPECTATOR, Shattuck 
School, Fairbault, Minn. 
Third Place 
SHRAPNEL, Western Military Academy, 
Alton, IIl. 
MILITARY SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Second Place 
QUILL, Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind. 
Third Place 
SKIRMISHER, Bordentown Military Insti- 
tute, Bordentown, N. J. 
MARKSMAN, La Salle Military Academy, 
New York. 

AGRICULTURAL, TECHNICAL, VOCA- 
TIONAL, AND TRADE SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPERS 
Medalist 
CRANE TECH. CHRONICLE, Crane Tech. 

High School, Chicago. 
First Place 
TRADE WINDS, Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, Los Angeles. 
VOCATIONALITE, Vocational 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Second Place 
TRADE SCHOOL RECORD, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville. 
THE JUNIOR CITIZEN, Connecticut Ju- 
nior Republic, Litchfield, Conn. 
THE JUNIOR CRAFTSMAN, Lathrop 
Polytechnical High School, Kansas City. 
THE YELLOW JACKET, State Industrial 
School, Marianna, Fla. 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOL NEWS, Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, Milwaukee. 
THE IRONSIDES ECHO, Manual Train- 

ing School, Bordentown, N. J. 
THE BROADCASTER, Joseph Kohn High 
School for Girls, New Orleans. 
* * * 


High 


AGRICULTURAL, TECHNICAL, VOCA- 
TIONAL, AND TRADE SCHOOL 


MAGAZINES 
Medalist 
TECH QUARTERLY, Technical High 
School, Scranton, Pa. 
First Place 
VOCATIONAL MESSENGER, Industrial 
High School, Albany, N. Y. 
TRADE WINDS, Worcester Boys’ Trade 
School, Worcester, Mass. 


RISING BELL, Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE OWL, Middletown High School, Mid- 
dletown; N. Y. 


Second Place 
VOICE OF VOCATIONAL, Schenectady 
en High School, Schenectady, 
’ . a ca ae 
LITERARY—ART PUBLICATIONS 
Medalist 


THE QUEST, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis. 
First Place 
BLUEBIRD, Julia Richman High School, 


New York. 
SAGAMORE, 


Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Westfield, N. J. 

ORACLE, Jamaica High, New York. 

THE BRIDGE, Evandor Childs High, New 
York. 

MAGPIE, DeWitt Clinton High, New York. 

Second Place 
ARGUS, Hunter College High, New York. 


CARAVAN, Samuel J. Tilden High, Brook. 


lyn. 

SKETCH BOOK, Washington Irving High 
School, New York. 

CARGOES, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
New York. 

THE LIT, Laurenceville 
School, Laurenceville, N. J. 

THE HiLLHOUSE GLEAM, New Haven 
High School, New Haven, Conn. 

CARDINAL NOTES, Girls’ Commercial 
High, Brooklyn. 

PERIAGUA, Port Richmond High School, 


Staten Island. 


Preparatory 


FOLIO, Flushing High School, Flushing, 
Queens. 
ROOSEVELTIAN, Theodore Roosevelt 
High, New York. 
Third Place 


TECOLOTE, Senior High, Oakland, Cal. 
LITERARY PUBLICATIONS 
First Place 
HOMESPUN, Greensboro High School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
TABULA, Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship High School, Oak Park, III. 
SEWARD FOLIO, Seward Park High 
School, New York. 
Second Place 
LOUD-SPEAKER, San Francisco Continua- 
tion School, San Francisco. 
THE LANTERN, Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, L. I. 
JOHN MARSHALL RECORD, Marshall 
High School, Richmond, Va. 
Third Place 
THE IRIS, Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia. 
HOTCHKISS LITERARY MONTHLY, 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
THE SCROLL, State Teachers’ College, In- 
diana, Pa. 


ANNUAL MAGAZINES 
Medalist 


THE SABRE, LaSalle Military Academy, 
Oakdale, N. Y. 

THE BARNARD BRIC, Barnard School 
for Boys, New York. 

THE MESSENGER, Durham High School, 
Durham, N. C. 

THE LEDGER, Alexander Hamilton High 
School, Brooklyn. 


First Place 


SHRAPNEL, New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

THE BLOTTER, Kew Forest School, Forest 
Hills, Queens. 

THE CLASS RECORD, Germantown High 
School, Germantown, Pa. 

THE LATROBEAN, Latrobe High School, 
Latrobe, Pa. 

THE SURVEY, Brooklyn Technical High 
School, Brooklyn. 

THE QUEST, P. S. 93, Manhattan, New 
York. 

Second Place 

THE MIRROR, Barnard School for Girls, 
New York. 

THE ANNUAL, Dearborn-Morgan School, 
Orange, N. J. 

THE GLEAM, William Chrisman High 
School, Independence, Mo. 

THE PIONEER, Fort Lee High School, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 

THE CLAY TABLET, Claymont Public 
School, Claymont, Del. 
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Third Place 
-ARBON COPY REVIEW, Carbon County 
High School, Red Lodge, Mont. 
* * Bo 


CAMP PUBLICATIONS 
First Place 

“HE ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, 
New York. 

RUSTLING, Camp Fernwood, New York. 

Third Place 

THE RACKET, Raquette Lake Boys’ Club, 
New York. oe 
U. S. TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS 

No First Place 
Second Place 

THE GASTINEAU BREEZE, 
High School, Douglas, Alaska. 

NORTHERN LIGHT, High School, Cor- 
dova, Alaska. 

SEWARD’S FOLLY, Seward High School, 
Seward, Alaska. 

KA MOI, Kamehameha School, Honolulu, 
T. H. 

KAYHITEMS, Ketchikan 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

WASHINGTON JR. HI LIGHTS, Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Honolulu, 
T. % 


Douglas 


High School, 


* 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
NEWSPAPERS 


Medalist 
PASADENA CHRONICLE, Pasadena Ju- 


nior College, Pasadena, Cal. 
First Place 

MAVERICK, University Prep School and 
Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla. 

STATE SIGNAL, Trenton State Teachers’ 
College, Trenton, N. J. 

NORTHWEST VIKING, Washington 
State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 


CAMPUS REFLECTOR, Shippensburg 
State Teachers’ College, Shippensburg, 
Pa. 


Second Place 

EGYPTIAN, Southern Ill. Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, IIl. 

NEWS, Eastern III. State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, III. 

SAGLE, Chadron State Teachers’ College, 
Chadron, Neb. 

-ELICAN, State Teachers’ College, Upper 


Montclair, N. J. 
\ZTEC, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, Cal. 


— Moberly Junior College, Moberly, 

0. 

XACQUETTE, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

-O-NO PRESS, Cortland State Normal 
School, Cortland, N. Y. 

NORTHEAST MISSOURIAN, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

‘ANGER, Amarillo Junior College, Amar- 
illo, Texas. 

NORTHWESTERN, Northwestern 
Teachers College, Alva, Okla. 

‘CHO WEEKLY, Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Third Place 

HOLLY LEAF, Salisbury Normal School, 

Salisbury, Md. 

STYLUS, Brockport State Normal, Brock- 
port, N. Y. 

TIGHLAND OUTLOOK, Asheville Nor- 
mal and Teachers College, Asheville, N.C. 

MUSTANG, New Mexico State Teachers 
College, Silver City, N. M. 

\NTELOPE, State Teachers College, Kear- 

_ ney, Neb. 

-AMPUS COMMENT, 
School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

CEENE KRONICLE, State Normal School, 
Keene, N. H. 

NEWS, Teachers College of St. John’s Uni- 


Potsdam State Normal, 


State 


State Normal 


April, 1932 


versity, Toledo, Ohio. 

LAMRONIAN, Bridgeport Normal School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

TECO ECHO, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 

STROUD COURIER, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

NORMAL LEADER, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

RECORD, .State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
5 # 

ROADRUNNER, State Teachers College, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

WINONAN, Winona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Winona, Minn. 

MONTANOMAL, State Normal College, 
Dillon, Mont. 

LOG, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
MAGAZINES 
Medalist 
NORM, Philadelphia Normal School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
No First Place 
Second Place 
PURPLE PEN, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
MIRROR, Morovian Women’s College, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 
STEPHENS STANDARD, Stephens Col- 
lege for Women, Columbia, Mo. 
Third Place 
BLUE QUILL, Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire. 
SOUNDINGS, Jamaica Teachers Training 
College, Jamaica, N. Y. 
BLUE AND GOLD, Concordia Collegiate 
Institute, Bronxville, N. Y. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
(PRINTED) 


First Place 

CIVIC BEACON, Gladstone 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

CHRONICLE, Ashland School, 
Orange, N. J. 

Second Place 

VOICE, Browning School, Tenafly, N. J. 

YOU AND MEE, Sophie J. Mee School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

OBSERVER, Northwest School, 
Conn. 

ARCHERS, Lincoln School, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. 

BELMONTER, Belmont Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. 

BOYDENITE, Seth Boyden School, Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

BEACON, Clay School, Whitefish Bay, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

BROADCASTER, Second Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Third Place 

NEWS, Nathan Hale School, 
Vernon, N. Y. 

BEACON, Columbus School, New Haven, 
Conn. 

ROADRUNNER, College Elementary 
School, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


Brainard 


East 


Hartford, 


Mount 


(MIMEOGRAPHED) 
Medalist 
BEACON, Harbor School, New London, 


Conn. 
First Place 
HIGH LIGHTS, Gregory School,. Trenton, 
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—— Lafayette School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

~— Rosedale School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

WEST SIDE NEWS, Hamilton School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Second Place 

HOUR GLASS, Holmes School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

CHAT, Jefferson School, Trenton, N. J. 


STERLING HERALD, Sterling School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MESSENGER, Cadwalader School, Trenton, 


. 
DISPATCH, Dunham School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
LIFE, Woolridge School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
BRIGADE, Marion School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
CHATTER, Parkway School, Trenton, N.J. 
POST, Hazeldell School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
TIMES, Taft School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Third Place 
MESSENGER, Murray Hill School, Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 
PATHWAY, Park School, Nutley, N. J. 
NUTCRACKER, Klockner School, Trenton, 
N. J. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


(PRINTED) 
Medalist 
BROADCASTER, Elementary School 51, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Place 
TOWER, School in the Garden, Forest 


Hills, N. Y. 
NUMBER NINE NEWS, Number Nine 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STUDENTS’ MIRROR, Summit Park 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MESSENGER, Taft School, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
RUGBY TALLY-HO, Public School 
New York, N. Y. 
Second Place 
NEWS, Peabody Demonstration 
Nashville, Tenn. 
77 REVIEW, Public School 77, New York, 
N. Y 


135, 


School, 


SEVEN TIMES, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

HERALD, Hughes School, Utica, N. Y. 

NEWS, Prussing School, Chicago, III. 

SALT SHAKER, Saltonstall School, Salem, 


Mass. 


Fulton School, 


Third Place 
STARLING, Public School 66, Bronx, New 
York. 
BLUE BIRD, Public School 36, Bronx, 
oe. ¥. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
(MIMEOGRAPHED) 
First Place 

OAK, Longfellow Elementary School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

MAGPIE, Hurden-Looker School, Hillside, 
N. J. 

TATLER, Forest Park School, Fort Wayne, 
I 


nd. 

EVENTS, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, 
N.Y: 

BROADCASTER, Lincoln School, Roselle, 


Second Place 
LOG, Lincoln School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
MESSENGER, Memphis School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
INKLINGS, Penn School, Mount Vernon, 


re fe 

BROADCASTER, Sherman School, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

CLINTON’S DIGGERS, DeWitt Clinton 
Elementary School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

JUNIOR LEONIAN, Leonia Elementary 
School, Leonia, N. J. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Massachusetts Avenue School, Atlantic 
Citv. N. J. 

PIONEER, Hillside Avenue School, Hill- 
side, N. J. 

Third Place 

WE OF P. S. 183, Public 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

OUTLOOK, Odell Sanatorium, Newburgh, 
P.. ¥. 

NEWS, Washington School, Trenton, N. J. 

PATHFINDER, Columbus School, Trenton, 
N. J. 
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TOPICS, Nott Terrace Elementary School, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

GLEAM, __ Ridgefield Grammar 
Ridgefield, N. J. 

FLYING SHIPS, Pennington 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS 
Medalist 
CA ET LA, Walton High School, 
York. 
EL SAHUARO, Senior High School, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 
First Place 
ROJO Y ORO, James High 
School, New York. 
L’ ORANGE ET LE NOIR, Evander Childs 


School, 
School, 


New 


Monroe 


High School, New York. 
Second Place 
LAS NOTICIAS, DeWitt 
School, New York. 
MAGAZINES 
First Place 
LA VOZ, Boys High School, 
New York. 
DEUTSCHES ECKCHEN, Walton High 
School, New York. 
NUNTIUS ROMANUS, 
High School, New York. 


Second Place 
FORUM LATINUM, Boys High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
EL HERALDO ESCOLAR, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York. 


Clinton High 


Brooklyn, 


New Utrecht 


Does Your Staff Test the Faculty? 


Read How the Staff of the Lindbloom Weekly Quizzed Twelve Faculty Members 


with Mr. Hollister or Mr. Keeler 

escorting Becky Sharp down the 
steps of the Vanity Fair or Miss Mur- 
phy riding behind Don Quixote into 
Kelly’s stables for a tete e’tete? There 
is one thing, however, that even the 
staff can’t imagine—Where would Mr. 


Wines take the Lion? 

Well, such might be the case if the 
faculty had their way. The question, 
“What character in fiction would you 
like to take to dinner and why?” was 
answered by nine members of the 
teaching corps. For your entertain- 
ment we quote the following: 

Mr. Keeler: “There is a great host 
of women in fiction that I should be 
honored by taking to dinner. If I 
must take but one then the invitation 
will be sent to Becky Sharp of ‘Vanity 
Fair. What a feast for the mind 
would be added to my enjoyment of 
the occasion.” 

Miss Courtenay: ‘Had I my choice 
of a dinner guest among all the inter- 
esting figures in the world of books, I 
should select John Ridd. With such 
an escort certainly one could not lack 
protection. Conversation could never 
lag with one who lived through the 
thrilling adventures which John ex- 
perienced. And surely women’s hearts 
must find in John Ridd the manly 
qualities that makes a real hero.” 

Miss Sullivan: “In the present state 
of my finances I could not take anyone 
to dinner, but if someone else were 
supplying the dinner, I’d love to have 
Sam Weller sit next to me. His cheer- 
ful philosophy would be so soothing, 
and I should have to make so little 
exertion myself. 

“Whom would you place on the 
other side of me? Someone stimulat- 
ing, I hope.” 

Editor’s note: 
Bernard Shaw! 

Mr. Seney: 


hee you imagine Helen of Troy 


Yes, Miss Sullivan, 


“IT should like to take 
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Sherlock Holmes to dinner because, for 
one reason, he was always too busy 
thinking to be troubled much about 
what he ate or how much. This virtue 
appeals especially to a school teacher 
who would pay the check. And, then, 
I am sure that Sherlock Holmes would 
divulge some means of uncovering my 
lost pay checks.” 

Miss Murphy: “Don Quixote will 
be my dinner guest. Cervantes gave 
him to fiction, the Knight of Chivalry. 
He belongs to no nation or time but is 
the property of all. I selected this 
‘White Knight’ feeling assured that 
when he hears the story of my wrongs, 
he will mount his great steed and sally 
forth, even into the strongholds of the 
Council Chamber and the Board rooms 
and demand redress.” 

Miss Robin: “Pollyana, to make it 
easier to live well with people these 
trying days.” 

Mr. Williams: “Mrs. Malaprop of 
‘The Rivals’ because she would be an 
excellent conversationalist. To learn 
how to use words effectively, and she 
would have a good appetite.” 

Mr. Hollister: “Helen of Troy. 
Couldn’t we make whoopee together! 
She hath charm, it, and what an in- 
imitable conversationalist she would 
be. Nuff said!” 

Mr. Wines: “The Lion from Shaw’s 
‘Androcles and the Lion’ because in the 
book the lion bites the emperor and 
he adores anything that bites the em- 
peror.” 


HO is Nancy Carroll?— 
V4 “Doesn’t mean a thing to 

me. Sounds like a 1B girl I 
had in division once. She had a weak 
heart and was always absent. Pretty 
kid but a nuisance. You don’t mean 
her, however. Name sounds like a 
musical comedy star. I always have 
liked the name Nancy. In fact, I 
once fell for a girl of that name. I 


believe she’s now married to her third 
husband. Glad I didn’t make one of 
the series,” proclaimed one prominent 
member of :the English department 
when asked the above question. 

When the faculty gives the student 
body a test, that’s nothing, but when 
the faculty itself takes a test, that’s 
news! However, this was the case last 
Wednesday, when the Weekly issued 
questionnaires to twelve members of 
the faculty, representing every branch 
of instruction. This so-called intelli- 
gence test embodying 125 names, dealt 
with history, music, medicine, mathe. 
matics, and politics. 


IN general, the faculty are, as the 

saying goes, on the up and up, but 
proceeded to show a faint glimmer of 
humor as proved in the following 
answer identifying Edison! “Common. 
wealth Edison Co.” It has been ac- 
cepting script and giving change, also. 
“Thomas Alva, pal of Hank Ford, 
which is enough to say against any 
man. He and Ford used to be photo- 
graphed with Harding. Invented sev- 
eral little gadgets and inspired many 
terrible high school orators.” 

Although they managed to get by 
such stickers as “Nibelungenlied”, 
“Machiavelli,” and “Mary Wigman,” 
they found themselves falling down on 
“Pavlowa,” “Saracens,” and “Cez- 
anne.” 

All those received scored at least 90 
or above; in fact, three women of the 
faculty rated a perfect score. Con 
gratulations! One instructor, probably 
in the hope of getting back at the edi- 
tor, decided to submit her answers in 
shorthand. After long study, it was 
discovered that this same instructor 
identified Pasteur as a large milk con- 
cern and Chase as a partner of “Chase 
and Sanborn” the coffee magnates. 


A NOTHER teacher, who submitted 
a perfect questionnaire, both as to 
content and appearance, finally ended 
the worry with this statement: 
“T know all the other answers— 
even better than those I have answer: 
ed. But—I have no more time or ink.” 


A certain staid gentleman numbered 


among Mr. Keeler’s administrative 
aids, called Mary Garden a beautiful 
animal with an awful voice and spoke 
of Carnegie as the Scotchman who 
went around planting libraries. 

One teacher seems to aim at higher 
education, so students beware! In dis- 
cussing Horace Mann she said “early 
American education—children should 
be encouraged, not repressed. Rah! 
For Horace!” 

In all, the test was most illuminating, 
giving our esteemed teachers an op- 
portunity to bask in their own bril- 
liance—and so ends our mad epic! 
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HE Columbia University Chapter 
i % of Sigma Delta Chi offered three 

prizes for the best news writing 
appearing in the newspapers which are 
members of the C. S. P. A. published 
between February 1, 1931, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932. Prizes were awarded for 
the best news story, the best feature 
story, and the best news editorial sub- 
mitted to the judges, and the awards 
were announced at the eighth annual 
convention of the Association. 

A bronze medal bearing the seal of 
the Association on one side and the 
name of the winner together with the 
date and the name of the donors on the 
reverse side were awarded to the win- 
ning articles. 


Much has been accomplished in rais- 
ing the standards and general make-up 
of the publications and the need for 
expanding the program of the Asso- 
ciation to include news writing has long 
been considered. The work of devel- 
oping the organization has been a tre- 
mendous task and has increased in 
magnitude with each passing year. The 
time at our disposal has been barely 
sufficient to perform the ordinary duties 
let alone a sally into related fields 
which would bring added burdens. 

Consequently, writing has been neg- 
lected in a sense, though it has come in 
for its full share of criticism in the 
annual judging of the publications. 
This contest applies to newspaper writ- 
ing only. A corresponding one for 
magazine writing was held last year. 


HE Columbia University Chapter 

of Sigma Delta Chi, donor of the 
medals, is an organization in the Pulitz- 
er School of Journalism composed of 
students who intend to undertake jour- 
nalistic work, understanding it to mean 
the direction of the editorial policy of, 
the editing of, and the writing for, 
newspapers or periodicals. 

The fraternity holds a national con- 
vention each year to which more than 
thirty-five colleges and universities 
send delegates. It also publishes The 
Quill, a monthly magazine devoted to 
the opinions and work of its members, 
and conducts surveys of schools and 
newspapers as part of its program. 

The Columbia chapter is one of the 
largest in the East and numbers among 
its graduates and associate members 
many of the most prominent news- 
Papermen in metropolitan New York. 
It holds weekly meetings at which pub- 
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Newswriting Winners Selected in Sigma 
Delta Chi Contest 


Winners in Sigma Delta Chi 


Best News Article—‘Snowball Bat- 
tle Results in Arrest of Five Students”, 
The Chronicle, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, Pasadena, Cal. 

Best Editorial—“tThe Council and 
the Schools”, The Chatterbox, George 
Washington High School, Danville, 
Va. 

Best Feature Story—‘Five People 
Needed to Operate Marionette and 
Shadow Show”, The Argentian, Ar- 
gentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 





lishers, editors and writers speak and 
participate in round table discussions. 

This Association was particularly for- 
tunate in securing the fraternity as a 
sponsor for this news writing contest. 
The entries were read by a committee 
of members, and the final awards was 
made by judges selected by the officers 
of the fraternity. 

Over eighty schools were represented 
in the contest this year and it is expect- 
ed that an even greater number will 
submit articles in 1933. The winning 
news story, fature story, and news edi- 
torial accompany this article. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Three types of writing may be 
entered—news stories, feature stories, 
and news editorials. 

2. It must have been published be- 
tween February 1, 1931, and February 
1, 1932. 

3. A school may enter one contribu- 
tion in each group. It is not necessary 
to enter in all groups but a school may 
do so if it so desires. 

4. A school will make its own selec- 
tion of the news story, feature story or 
news editorial which is, in its own esti- 
mation, the best of its kind published 
during the specified period in its news- 
paper. 

5. Cut this from the publication and 
mount it on a sheet of plain, white let- 
ter sized paper, approximately 814, x 11 
inches, indicating the name of the pub- 
lication, school, city and state, the date 
of publication and the signed statement 
of the faculty adviser to the effect that 
the entry is approved and that all the 
information is correct. 

6. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 406 John Jay Hall, 





Columbia University, New York City. 
Be sure to mark plainly on the face of 
the envelope—News Writing Contest. 
Final entry date, February 15, 1932. 

7. All entries must be from papers 
which are members of the C. S. P. A. 
No fee is required for entering the 
news writing contest, the regular mem- 
bership fee of the paper in the Asso- 
ciation being sufficient. 

8. Awards will be announced at the 
Eighth Annual Convention of the C. S. 
P. A. The medals and prize winning 
material will be on exhibition, and the 
latter will be printed subsequently in 
the School Press Review together with 
the pictures and stories of the writers 
themselves. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA! 
(Continued from Page 1) 
body was reading the first convention 
extra ever published in this country. 


Thursday night after a busy day end- 
ing with a viewing of a N. B. C. Studio 
broadcast and a trip through the N. Y. 
Daily News mechanical department, the 
New York correspondents again pre- 
pared a stencil reporting the day in 
New York City. This was sent by air 
mail and special delivery. 

The students at Industrial High 
School, Albany, N. Y., were thus able 
to read a daily convention extra on 
both Thursday and Friday at noon. 

Copies of both Thursday and Friday 
extras were mailed to New York and 
distributed among the delegates attend- 
ing the Convention. 


HE Albany delegation returned by 

train Saturday evening. Time spent 
in New York was the general topic of 
discussion. 

Monday following the Convention 
the delegates from Albany public 
schools wrote up Convention news copy 
for a joint publication, “The Tri- 
Angle” which was printed and distrib- 
uted to all students of Albany schools 
represented at the Convention. Cop- 
ies were also sent to all Capital Dis- 
trict secondary schools. 

Many schools have no school publi- 
cation because they have (a) No school 
printshop (b) No mimeograph or oth- 
er duplicating device (c) Cannot af- 
ford expense of commercial printing. 

The success met by using the tem- 
plate with the mimeotype stencil can 
be yours, whether you have a mimeo- 
graph or other duplicating device. 
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“De Present the Prize News Editorial 


By Meader Patrick 
Winner of First Place in Sigma Delta Chi Contest 


“The Council and the Schools” 


HE public schools of the nation 
oe feeling the effect of the de- 
pression as much as the business 
world, and Danville schools are no 
exceptions. The money used for their 
support comes from a tax on property. 
Since property has decreased consid- 
erably in value, the income from this 
tax has decreased likewise. The schools 
are facing thd necessity of making 
drastic reductions in the cost of opera- 
tion or the possibility of being closed 
in order to cut down the expense. The 
council seems unwilling to make ad- 
ditional appropriations, and the school 
board has no means of raising funds. 
Every one realizes the importance of 
keeping schools in proper operation, 
but few realize the seriousness of pres- 
ent conditions of the schools. A plain 
statement of facts, if put before the 
public, would undoubtedly change its 
views on the problem. Those who are 
not acquainted with the facts clamor 
for a cut in school expense by doing 
away with so-called “frills.” These 


“frills” include home economics, auto 
mechanics, music, art, and other sub- 
jects not necessary for graduation or 
college entrance. But these subjects 
are an important part of the curricula. 
To discontinue any of them would 
handicap certain students, for they pro- 
vide an opportunity for developing 
their varied talents along these lines. 

Public schools are so much more im- 
portant than anything else for which 
the city is appropriating money, that it 
seems unwise to consider any step which 
would impair the good work being 
done in them, even at a time like this. 

G. L. H. Johnson, superintendent of 
schools, in presenting the facts to the 
high school students recently, received 
a hearty response from his audience. 
“The Chatterbox” feels sure that, if 
Mr. Johnson could explain the situa- 
tion to all of Danville as he did to 
G. W. H. S., there would be no doubt 
as to appropriations for a continuation 
of the good work and proper operation 
of the schools. 


Keys Again Well Bestowed 


Outstanding Persons in School Journalism Recognized 


As a reward for outstanding service 
in the field of school publications, four 
gold keys have been awarded to faculty 
advisers, thus following the custom 
established in 1930. The recipients of 
the coveted honor are Charles H. Lake, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Catherine D. Ross, 
Rosedale School, Cleveland; Evaline 
Harrington, West High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and Carl G. Miller, Lewis 
and Clarke High School, Spokane, 
Washington. 

The awards were announced shortly 
after the convention. It is the custom 
to present six keys but this year the 
number was reduced. The honor is 
given on the basis of outstanding work, 
either in the preceding year or over a 
period of years, to those who have 
helped to advance the interests of 
school publications. It is not neces- 
sary that the recipient of the award be 
an adviser of a publication which is a 
member of the C. S. P. A., and it is 
likewise not essential that he further 
its work, the aim of the association be- 
ing to further all scholastic publications 
as far as possible. 

The purpose of this award is to focus 
public and school attention on the con- 
tinuous, unrewarded and unselfish work 
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of a majority of the members of the 
teaching profession who are constantly 
striving toward the encouragement and 
advancement of school publication 
work. It is hoped that this key may 
justly reward the advisers to whom it 
is awarded and that it may encourage 
other advisers to strive for it, as it is 


the highest honor that the C. S. P. A. 


can bestow upon a faculty adviser. 


Charles H. Lake is acting superin- 
tendent of schools in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and was awarded a key because he orig- 
inated the idea that Ohio secondary 
school publications would be more 
effective if conducted as newspapers 
and on professional principles. It was 
at his suggestion that the first second- 
ary school newspaper was founded in 
Cleveland. He has been largely re- 
sponsible for the excellent quality of 
the publications of that city because of 
his continued interest and work. 

Catherine D. Ross is principal of 
Rosedale School, Cleveland, and has 
been the pioneer in the movement for 
elementary school publications of her 
city. She was among the first to or- 
ganize the mimeographed newspaper 
in the elementary school as a unit of 
work around which many school activ- 


ities might be grouped. She is still 
striving to further her efforts in this 
respect and has been a valuable asset 
to elementary school newspapers. 

Evaline Harrington, of West High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, was honored 
because of her many writings on jour- 
nalism and the far-reaching effect 
which they have. She is an expert in 
the teaching of English by the journal. 
istic method, being a pioneer in this 
field. She is considered to be an author- 
ity on high school journalism and has 
aided this field to a great extent. 

Carl G. Miller is adviser of the Lewis 
and Clarke Journal, Lewis and Clarke 
High School, Spokane, Wash. He is 
a pioneer in the field of high school 
journalism on the Pacific coast and is 
a leading authority on that subject. 
He has written a text book and has 
another on the press. 

To these advisers the C. S. P. A. 
extends its hearty congratulations and 
the hope that the achievements of 
those who were honored will be a goal 
for the future recipients of the key. 
The key is made of gold with the 
official seal of the association on the 
face. The adviser’s initials are on the 
reverse side. 


How We Did It 


By Mrs. Gordon H. May 
Journalism Teacher at Stratford 
College, Danville, Virginia 


(The project described here was carried 
out while the author was teacher and adviser 
in a school in another state.) 


A “COMMERCIAL BOOTH” at the 

central-state fair one year was a 
means of giving much profitable pub- 
licity to our school newspaper and also 
of securing many dollars in “ready 
cash.” 

With the understanding that these 
would be conspicuouslv displayed on 
the walls of our booth we sold individ- 
ual, hand-made posters at $10 apiece to 
a number of local firms. The art work 
was done by the staff cartoonist and a 
corps of helpers. Each poster uniquely, 
often in cartoon fashion, advertised a 
specific commodity. 

The booth was further decorated 
with “exhibits” pertaining to our news- 
paper—charts showing its history and 
growth, framed certificates of member- 
ship in press organizations, awards, 
etc. From it the issue of that week, the 
“Fair issue,” was freely circulated. 

The whole project attracted the at- 
tention of the public. Because of the 
inclusive and friendly acquaintanceship 
our paper made that week, its advertis- 
ing solicitors later found their job com- 
paratively easy. 
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Snowball Battle Brings Award 


But It Took the Newswriters of Pasadena Junior College To Write It To Place First 
in News Contest of Sigma Delta Chi 


Adviser’s Statement 


Every item of information is ABSO- 
LUTELY ACCURATE 

First real snowfall here in a genera- 

tion! Much publicity 

flashed over every leased wire on the 

Easterners read it 


unfavorable 


continent 
on the front page of the New York 
Times . . . . hence “The Chronicle” 
set out to give its readers the truth. 

Results? Attitude of WHOLE 
CITY changed. Parents and towns- 
folk had sided with the sensational 
journals against the police and espe- 
cially the chief—(see his letter which 
this same reporter in collaboration 
with the editor-in-chief succeeded in 
securing). 

Names of guilty ones not printed? 
“Chronicle” policy this time was fol- 
lowing closely that of the famous 
Charles H. Prisk, publisher of the 
“Pasadena Star-News,” which gave no 
names. The men were released soon 
after on plea of “snow madness.” 

Hazel G. Long, 
Chronicle Adviser, 
Pasadena Junior College. 


HILE more than 300 townsmen 

and students looked on, ten P. 

J. C. students engaged in a snow- 
ball fracas on the front lawn last Fri- 
day morning, causing damage to school 
buildings and passing automobiles and 
resulting in the arrest of seven partici- 
pants, five of whom are in attendance 
here. Although general sentiment has 
been to the effect that a few have been 
singled out of many for punishment, 
reports from heads of faculty and stu- 
dent administrations and the police 
department belie this feeling. 

Student Body President Robert Rock- 
wood, in his formal apology to Police 
Chief Charles H. Kelley, which he was 
unanimously delegated to tender at an 
Associated Men’s mass meeting last 
Friday, declared, “I wash you to know 
that the students who showed disre- 
spect to your officers constitute a rela- 
tively small fraction of our student 
body.” 

Answers Complaint 


“Most of the students were in as- 
sembly when the police first answered 
the complaint of an autoist whose wind- 
shield had been broken,” reiterated 
Dr. John W. Harbeson, principal. 
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“Evidently only a few students were 
responsible for starting the disturb- 
ance,” pointed out Chief Kelley, in 
bearing out the statements of the first 
two. 

Seven Prosecuted 

Whether or not they have been un- 
fairly singled out, the seven are being 
prosecuted by city authorities. Two 
pleaded guilty and have been sentenced 
to 30 days in the city jail, although 
they have been granted stays of execu- 
tion until those who pleaded not guilty 
are tried. 

Because they are minors, two were 
certified to juvenile hall. Trial for the 
other three was begun last Tuesday. 
One of the trio claimed he was merely 
a spectator, and for this reason Police 
Judge Kenneth C. Newell has delayed 
action. 

One of the other two, both of whom 
face double charges of disturbing the 
peace and resisting an officer, was sen- 
tenced to 60 days in the city jail, exe- 
cution being suspended until tomor- 
row. 

Case of the other defendant will be 
brought up tomorrow morning, when 
all students over 18 years of age who 
were alleged to have been key-men in 
the fray will appear. By ordering this 
procedure Judge Newell indicated that 
he would close the entire affair at this 
time as far as official investigation is 
concerned. 

Affair Regrettable 

“The affair is regrettable,” Dr. Har- 
beson said following the fiasco. “Stu- 
dents ordinarily exemplary in their 
conduct were involved. Their conduct 
can’t be excused, but it can be ex- 
plained by ‘mob psychology’ that de- 
veloped due to the excitement of the 
snow. 

Fifty-two dollars was contributed by 
students at the special assembly of men 
students last Friday afternoon to help 
pay for the damage done. At the same 
meeting Bob Rockwood was author- 
ized to send a written apology to local 
officials. 

Apology Drafted 

Apology was drafted and Rockwood, 
accompanied by Bill Ramsay, Marjorie 
Harmon, Louise Bonds, and Clifford 
Sandland, other student body officials, 
presented the letter to Chief Kelley 
Saturday. 

“We appreciate this expression of 


regre: from the students and are glad K:0 


that they will aid in law enforcement 

in the future,” replied Chief Kelley. 

“Government of the students’ action on 

the campus largely rests in their own 

hands. The police were merely en- 
t'-2"F 


Chiet’s Letter 


January 19, 1932. 


Associated Students, 
Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. 

It is most regrettable that the enthusiasm 
of some of the students of Pasadena Junior 
College on January 15th led them to do 
things that would be classed in the category 
of a riot. The line of demarcation between 
fun and wrongdoing in matters of this kind 
is very, very dim and any vigorous, healthy 
young man is liable to overstep the bounds 
without giving the matter serious thought. 
All classes of people, no matter what their 
ages may be, frequently do things on the 
spur of the moment that they would give 
anything in the world to recall after sober 
second thought. 

However, there is a growing tendency on 
the part of the oncoming generations to 
damage property and sometimes injure 
people in order to have fun. Millions of 
dollars worth of property is annually de- 
stroyed on Hallowe’en night, and it is 
usually the property of some widow woman 
or some unprotected person who cannot af- 
ford the loss. 

Upon an occasion like that of last Fri- 
day, the economical situation is such that 
the city could ill afford to lose electric light 
globes, the street car company could hardly 
afford the loss of windows in its street cars, 
and some of the automobile owners, who 
are having a hard time to make both ends 
meet, suffered a severe loss by having their 
windshields and car windows broken. 

This affair will undoubtedly result in 
great good as it will cause students and 
young folks to think, and if they think 
twice they will realize that it never pays to 
destroy property or injure any person in 
order to have fun. Real, worthwhile fun 
should make everybody happy and if some 
person suffers a financial loss or a physical 
injury they cannot feel happy. 

The police department’s attitude is one of 
helpfulness to every person who lacks or 
needs protection from ruthless persons, who 
would do them physical injury or financial 
damage. 

However, the police department antici- 
pates no further trouble between the stu- 
dents of any of the Pasadena schools, for 
the reason that the students here are of a 
higher grade and possess a greater degree 
of culture and refinement than the students 
of most any other city in the United States, 
and we are sure that we can count upon 
their cooperation in all matters of this kind 
in the future. 

I therefore extend to the Associated Stu- 
dents of the Pasadena Junior College our 
kindest regards and best wishes for a happy 
and successful school year. 

Very sincerely yours, 

CHARLES H. KELLEY, 

Chief of Police. 
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deavoring to protect automobiles and 
street cars yesterday.” 
Commends Police 

In his apology President Rockwood 
commended the work of officers in 
connection with school projects, say- 
ing: 
“The incident is especially regret- 
table in view of the splendid co-oper- 
ation and cordial friendliness which we 
have at all times experienced on the 
part of your officers. We shall take 
particular pains in the future to show 
that the attitude of the student body is 
one of appreciation for your many 
kindnesses, and we shall take it upon 
ourselves to see that no such conduct 
occurs in the future.” 
Real Issues are Told by Authorities 

Dr. John W. Harbeson, Principal— 
“As a result of the snowballing disturb- 
ance last Friday morning, Pasadena 
junior college has received some rath- 
er unfortunate publicity, an modern 
youth has been pictured before the 
world as a generation of law-breakers. 
Both of these consequences are un- 
fortunate. 


“Pasadena junior college is to- 
day—as it always has been—an 
institution which teaches and prac- 
tices a high type of citizenship, 
and modern youth is at heart 
basically good. Out of 3,500 stu- 
dents on the campus, only a bare 
three to five hundred were in the 
mob, all the rest being engaged in 
their regular school duties. 


“There can be no question, however. 
that some of our students forgot their 
responsibilities to the college and as a 
result of their conduct have brought 
criticism on the entire student body. 
The evil was not in the snow-balling 


itself. This was a minor offense, and 
no one blamed the boys for snow- 
balling each other. The serious part 
of the offense lies in the lack of re- 
spect for legal authority as represented 
by the police officers. Knowing the 
Pasadena police as I do, I can assure 
the students that had they shown obed- 
ience and respect for the authority of 
the law, probably not one of the stu- 
dents would have been taken to the 
station. 


“The one thing I should like to 
have the students get out of this 
unfortunate affair is that legal au- 
thority must be respected and 
obeyed. A man’s first duty is to 
obey the officer and explain after- 
wards.” 

“Chief of Police Charles H. Kelley 
and his officers have been very kind 
and considerate to the students of our 
junior college. Let all of us show our 
appreciation by a due respect for ofh- 
cers and a cheerful compliance with all 
requirements of law.” 
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“Ghe Best News Feature 


So Declare Judges in Sigma Delta Chi Contest 
“Marionette and Shadow Show” 


ID you ever wish, as a child, that 
D you might have real little people 
with whom to wal, talk, dance, 

and play? 

Mrs. C. H. Clauser, 6711 Lindon 
Road, Kansas City, Missouri, does have 
such a family of little people. These 
marionettes do everything just as real 
people do except to breathe and eat. 

Altogether, Mrs. Clauser has twelve 
puppets besides a spider, a horse, and 
Humpty-Dumpty. With these, she 
gives a performance which lasts more 
than an hour. 

Last September, while reading a book 
at the library she became interested in 
shadow pictures and marionettes. She 
tried the idea of presenting shadow 
picture performances, but marionettes 
still held more of a fascination for her, 
so she started making them. 

In her first attempt she cut the joints 
of a small doll apart and fastened them 
together again so they would move 
easily and dressed them as dancers, be- 
fore she really learned how they were 
made. With a two-inch rubber ball, 
she molded features into the ball with 
plastic wood, put on a wig, painted the 
face and made it attractive. Hands, 
feet and clothes were added, so that 
the doll when finished, not only looked 
well but had a freeness of movement. 

“The task of putting on a perform- 
ance is no easy one,” said Mrs. Claus- 
er, “!n fact, it has become so complex 
that it requires four or five persons to 
carry it on successfully.” 

The marionette stage measures twen- 
ty-four by seventy-two inches and is 
equipped with footlights and most of 
the conveniences of a modern stage. 
Music is furnished by a small portable 
phonograph. The acts are announced 
by an easel with cards. 

When the curtain rises the two shad- 
ow pictures, “Sleeping Beauty” and 


“The Golden Bill” are presented, then 


Bill Ramsay, Chief Justice of Stu- 
dent Court— 

“The student court is sorry such a 
regrettable incident occurred last Fri- 
day because of the unfavorable adver- 
tising which has been given our school 
in the daily papers. It’s up to the 
students to live down this reputation 
by closely observing all laws, especially 
the traffic ordinances.” 


James P. O’Mara, Dean of Men— 
“Youth should always learn and 

profit from experience. So, out of 

the experience of the snow-ball- 


follows a reel of Yellowstone National 
Park, during which time the marion. 
ettes are being prepared for their acts, 
The marionettes must be handled with 
care, because tiny black threads are 
fastened to each side of the head, 
hands, shoulders, feet, and to the cent. 
er of the back, and these must not be 
broken or tangled. The threads are 
rather long in order that the dolls may 
perform more naturally. 

In acts in which more than one pup. 
pet is on the stage at a time one per. 
son is required to operate each doll, 
and although it may not seem hard, 
there is an art in keeping it just barely 
touching the floor and in making it 
walk and move as naturally as a human 
being. 

The first actor is a little flame-colored 
toe dancer. Her feet have been weight. 
ed to make the leg movement snappy. 
There are two other dancers, a hula 
dancer and Margie, who comes out on 
2. horse, gallops the horse about in a 
circle, and engages it in a variety of 
antics. Next comes Epimandos, the 
aegro boy, who had so much trouble 
with the various articles which he was 
to bring home to his mother. 

“Two of the favorite actors,” Mrs. 
Clauser said, “are the negro min 
strels.” One of the minstrels plays a 
toy zylophone. 

The last act is a Chinese play, in 
which the characters are a wizard, a 
king, a princess and a servant. In the 
last of this act, the wizard, who wears 
2 mustache and a black robe, is sud- 
denly transformed before the audience 
into a prince. 

Mrs. Clauser hopes to work up a 
children’s theatre, presenting a differ- 
ent performance each Saturday. Now 
she gives performances at children’s 
parties and club meetings. “The 
adults,” she said, “seem to be as inter: 
ested in marionettes as children.” 


ing episode there should be estab- 

lished among the students of Pasa- 

dena junior college a more whole- 

some respect for law and order. 

“Tt is to be hoped that in the future 
all students of Pasadena junior college 
will have a higher regard and respect 
tor law and the officers of the law than 
they have had in the past. Students 
should make a special effort to avoid 
the violation of all law, especially traf: 
fic regulations. By these means, stu: 
dents of Pasadena junior college can 
restore in a large measure the good 
name of our institution.” 
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North Dakota, the Beautiful 


By Staff Members of “Cooper High Record,” Cooperstown, N. D. 


“O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain.” 


By Kathryn Irgens 
OUTH looks forward, middle age 


lives in the present, and old age 
looks backward. 

North Dakota is in its youth, being 
admitted as a state in 1889. At that 
time the early settlers looked across 
vast expanses of fertile prairie-land 
and visualized the future, the waving 
fields of golden grain. These dreams 
have come true. 

Out of a state of forty-five million 
acres of ‘land, thirty-six million are in 
farms. These farms produce wheat, 
hay, forage, oats, and flax, which total 
about seventy-five per cent of the value 
of all the products of the state. 

Contrary to eastern and southern 
opinion North Dakota’s winters are 
mild. Nature provides a soft blanket 
of snow which serves as a protection 
for the many acres of winter wheat. 
When spring comes, the snow melts 
and assures the early budding of the 
“Wild Prairie Rose,” the official flower 
of the state. 

Sumer brings lazy, warm days and 
cool nights, so essential to the ripening 
of its many grains. 


U NLIKE the East, North Dakota has 


a few large cities. The greater 
part of the population lives on farms 
and in small prairie towns. In western 
North Dakota it is sometimes ten miles 
between neighbors, and many farmers 
are as far as fifty miles from any town. 
There are nine persons to the square 
mile as compared to Rhode Island’s 
five hundred to the same area. 


North Dakota, in the words of its 
poet, James W. Foley, is unforgettable. 


Yes, Dakota, I love you, love you with 
a heart that is true as steel, 

There’s something in Dakota that 
makes you live and breathe and feel, 

Make you bigger, broader, better; 
makes you know the worth of toil; 

Makes you free as are her prairies and 
as noble as her soil; 

Makes you kingly as a man is, makes 
you manly as a king; 

And there’s something in the grandeur 
of her season’s sweep and swing 

That casts off the fretting fittles of 
your East and makes you blest 
ith the vigor of the prairies—with 
the freedom of the West. 


April, 1932 


AKING the title, “America, the 

Beautiful,” and making it ‘North 
Dakota, the Beautiful,” the staff of the 
“Cooper High Record” has played up 
its home state and community. A. M. 
Paulson, adviser of the “Record,” writes 
that the student body of his high school 
numbers 172, of which 48 per cent are 
farm residents. The two features here 
included were written by three iuniors 
on the paper’s staff. 

According to a policy of the “School 
Press Review”, each issue carries a fea- 
ture selected by the adviser and of the 
staff of publications throughout Amer- 
ica and her possessions. The feature 
story for May will be selected and 
submitted by the “Purple Quill,” mag- 
azine of Ball High School, Galveston, 
Texas. 


“O Beautiful for Heroes Prov’d” 
By Verner Johnson and Orville Sorvik. 


S a little city, surrounded by the 
rolling prairies of the great North- 
west, approaches the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding, her citizens look 
with pride on what they have accom- 
plished since they established their 
community. 

Sixty years ago the first settler cross- 
ed the rolling plains of North Dakota 
and pitched his tent on a treeless site, 
now called Griggs County. Coopers- 
town, North Dakota, has grown little 
by little and now occupies one square 
mile of land and prides itself with a 
population of more than one thousand 
people. 

Contrary to the thoughts and beliefs 
of its fellow-citizens in the East, that 
North Dakota is just prairies and a 
dusty land, it really can be called 
beautiful. Because of the untiring 
work of its citizens, the prairies have 
been transformed into “garden spots” 
that North Dakotans are proud of and 
tourists praise. 


Cooperstown is an example. Trav- 


The School Gymnasium surrounded 
with Green 


elers visiting this vicinity always re- 
member Cooperstown as the city with 
hundreds of trees. What a change 
from the treeless site of fifty years 
ago! This exemplifies the forethought, 
initiative, ambition and _ progressive 
spirit of those few early pioneers who 
first broke the sod and planted the 
trees. This spirit has been inculcated 
into the lives of Cooperstown’s second 
generation. 


NE character who still lives and 

works for this purpose is John 
Syverson, Sr., pioneer merchant of the 
city, now enfeebled with age, having 
recently passed his eighty-third birth- 
day. 

Every public building of the city, as 
well as numerous residences, has had 
its surroundings beautified by his na- 
ture-loving touch. Trees, shrubbery 
and gently sloping lawns enhance the 
appearance of the municipal buildings, 
the county court-house, Memorial 
Gymnasium, fraternal buildings, and 
the school-houses. 

Cooperstown’s youth, the students of 
the high school, have much delight and 
satisfaction in viewing the fruits of 
many hours of loving care given the 
campus by the city’s greatest lover of 
nature. Trees, shrubbery and even the 
grass are living tributes to one who saw 
beauty in the prairies and who sought 
to pass this love on to his followers. 

Co-operation and civic pride have 
been forceful factors in North Dako- 
t2’s strides toward self-improvement. 
Both have helped to make the state a 
better place in which to live. 


Figures in the Snow 


(Second Prize) 


EAUTY comes, with dainty step, to 
meet a lover. 

The jumping schoolboy, homeward 
bound, steps briskly to his own music. 

Straightening, some of them, undaunt- 
ed by the icy flakes that creep under 
upturned collars; 

Fighting, heads erect, looking into the 
face of the storm. 

A. stumbling figure rounds the corner, 

Flinches, turns back; 

It is old; beaten. 


—Nan McGuirk, 733. 


Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Two Girls, One Boy, Win Awards 
In Writers’ Club Literary Contest 
(Continued from Page 9) 
tered—poems, stories, and articles. 

2. There is no limit to the length of 
the individual article; it being assumed 
that it is of average publication length. 

3. By “article” is meant any piece of 
writing other than a poem or story 
which appeared in the magazine. It 
may be an essay, interview or similar 
type of writing. 

4. It must have been published be- 
tween February 1, 1931, and February 
1, 1932. 

5. A school may enter one contribu- 
tion in each group. It is not necessary 
to enter in all groups but a school may 
do so if it so desires. 

6. Avschool will make its own selec- 
tion of the poem, story or article which 
is, in its own estimation, the best of its 
kind published during the specified 
period in its magazine. 

7. Cut this from the publication and 
mount it on a sheet of plain, white let- 
ter sized paper, approximately 8!4 x 11 
inches, indicating the name of the pub- 
lication, school, city and state, the date 
of publication and the signed statement 
of the faculty adviser to the effect that 
the entry is approved and that all the 
information is correct. 

8. Mail to Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 406 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Be sure to mark plainly on the face 
of the envelope—Literary Contest. 
Final entry date, February 15, 1932. 

9. All entries must be from maga- 
zines which are members of the C. S. 
P. A. No fee is required for entering 
the literary contest, the regular mem- 
bership fee of the magazine in the 
Association being sufficient. 

10. Awards will be anounced at the 
Eighth Annual Convention of the C. 
S. P. A. The medals and prize win- 
ning literature will be on exhibition, 
and the latter will be printed subse- 
quently in the School Press Review to- 
gether with the pictures and stories of 
the writers themselves. 


“Ads” Read in Wichita Paper 
**TN regard to the names found be- 

tween the ‘ads’ of our January 22, 
1931, issue of the ‘Hamilton Herald,’ 
that was ‘just another way’ to get a few 
more names in the paper,” states Mrs. 
Bess Rose Kendrick, adviser of the 
Hamilton Intermediate School paper 
of Wichita, Kansas. 

“In our December 18, 1930, issue 
of the ‘Herald’ we had a hidden name 
contest, to assure the advertisers that 
the ‘ads’ were read. We took two 
names of pupils in school, and, putting 
one letter of either name in certain 
‘ads’, left the rest to the pupils to work 
out. They hunted out the letters and 
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put them together to spell the names 
of these two pupils. Besides, we ran a 
lot of names between the ‘ads’ to get 
more names in the paper. The pupils 
enjoyed this so much they asked us to 
run the names between the ‘ads’ in the 
next issue, so you have our reason for 
running them between the ads in the 
January 22nd issue. 

“In the last issue of the year we ran 
a slogan contest in the advertisements. 
We left out a letter in some of the 
words in certain ‘ads.’ These letters 
when found and put together spelled 
‘Watch Wichita Win.’ That was too 
easy, but certainly caused the pupils to 
read the ‘ads.’ 

““We endeavor to keep our paper one 
that is for the pupils and by the pupils. 
Anyone who is interested may get an 
‘ad’, provided that he first checks with 
the advertising manager in the jour- 
nalism class, so that a merchant will not 
be solicited by more than one pupil. 
After the paper is issued, each pupil 
collects for the ‘ads’ he got for the 
paper and turns the money over to the 
business manager.” 


Press Group Adopts Creed 


Written by Samuel Bristol, Hazel 

G. Long, and Wayne Coons, ‘The 

High School Journalists’ Creed” 

was adopted by the Southern Cali- 

fornia High School Press Associa- 

tion, December 4, 1931. 

The High School Journalists’ 

Creed 

I believe that editing a high 
school paper is a responsible trust. 

I believe that clear statement and 
accuracy are necessary to good jour- 
nalism. 

I believe in being fair to every 
teacher, to every student, and to 
every activity, and I shall write my 
stories with this end in view. 

I believe that we, as journalists, 
should not write anything we would 
not say as ladies or gentlemen. 

I believe in writing nothing but 
the truth. 

I believe that all advertising, 
news, and editorials should serve: 
the best interests of our readers. 

I believe that our editorials, 
through subjects of timely interest, 
should inspire high ideals and pro- 
voke purposeful thinking. 

I believe in being constructive, 
tolerant, and ever respectful of our 
readers. 

I believe in developing these qual- 
ities so essential to a_ reporter’s 
success: 

1. The use of good English. 
2. An interesting style. 

3. An impersonal viewpoint. 
4. Initiative and dependability. 


POETRY PAGE 
(Continued from Page 13) 
floor 
Of any home—a palace or a shack; 
They enter in through windows or a 
door; 
In prison cells they filter through a 
crack. 
Oh, mankind, very drab this life would 
be, 
If moonbeams were withdrawn from 
earth and me. 
—Ruth Sass, °32. 


* * * 


Modern October 
CTOBER scorches 


People on porches; 
The yellow torches 
Of wheat flame high. 
Drowsy crickets 
Chirp in thickets. 
Excursion tickets 
Expire and die. 
October reaches 
To pluck the peaches. 
The warm sea-beaches 
Simmer with sun. 
Thunder-showers 
Drench dry flowers. 
The summer hours 
Are nearly gone. 
October fetches, 
From sundry stretches, 
The weary wretches 
Who've been abroad. 
And all our mayors, 
And golf-club players, 
And holidayers, 
Return to sod. 

—Meredith McFarland, ’33. 


x x x 
Now 
oS skating weather 


Warm sweaters and wooly caps and 
scarfs 

Rosy cheeks and shining eyes 

Hand in hand with Boy-Friend, 

Clinking over the ice. 

Blood racing 

To the tune the skates sing 

Tingling toes and fingers 

Loosened locks and upturned lashes 
fringed with flakes. 

Bright, warm room 

Little tables and the clink of china and 
silver 

Subdued chat and laughter. 

Music 

Hot oyster stew 

Or sandwiches 

Or chops and chips. 

Whir of engine 

Creak of snow under the flying wheels. 

Hearts beating faster 

Home-door 

Good-night. 

Tolly skating weather— 

Boy—and girl—weather— 

Now! 

—Helene Bloom, 733. 
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THE NEW 32 PAGE HEADLINE SCHEDULE 
A complete survey designed for all types of newspapers. 
$.75 to members; $1.00 to non-members. 


OFFICIAL C. S. P. A. STYLE BOOK 
$.15 to members; $.25 to non-members. 


OFFICIAL C. S. P. A. INSIGNIA FOR MASTHEAD 
$ .50 to members only. 


PROOFREADING CARDS 
$ .05—6 for $.25. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO: 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Enclose Stamps, Check, or Money-Order. 
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